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£2,000 ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 
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An HENLEY’S 


Illustrated DELICIOUS and DEVONSHIRE. 
All good Wine Merchants sell this Wholesome 


% and Healthful Drink. 
Journal Obtainable in bottles aoe Dry, Dry, and Medium Sweet, 


Green, and Gold Labels). 
Also in Casks, 6 ara ‘0 gallons | Et a or Medium Sweet. 
(Spe 


Of Henley & Son, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
a London : 51/5, St. Thomas Street, S.E. e 
Society 


and the UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY. 


Drama, UAM-VAR 


FAMOUS SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Used in the Palace and the Shieling. 


INNES & GRIEVE, LTD., EDINBURGH -AND LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED 1794. 


AUSTRALIA -4- ORIENT LINE 


Under Contract to carry His Majesty's Mails 
To FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, & BRISBANE, 
Through Tickets to NEW ZEALAND and TASMANIA: 
S.S. ORSOVA (tw. se.) 12,0356 tons, from LONDON, September 25th. 


S.S. ORONTES (tw. sc.) 9,023 ,, ” ” October 9th. 
S.S. OPHIR (tw. se.) 6,814  ,, » ” October 25rd. 


{ GREEN AN 


co., 
Managers } ANDERSON, , ANDERSON, 
L 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


A YEAR’S RECORD (1913). 


Convictions for Cruelty to Animals, 6,555 
Cautions for Minor Acts of Cruelty, 24,836 


This is the Work 
Accomplished 


WHICH GREATLY 

NEEDS YOUR SUPPORT, 

AS IT IS SUPPORTED ONLY 

BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


- E. G. FAIRHOLME, Chief Secretary, 105, Jermyn Street, 
LONDON, S.W. 


A British production of the highest quality. 


STATE EXPRESS (IGRRETTES 


VIRGINIA 1° TURKISH © 2% 50° 100 
LEAF 6d. 1/3 2/6 4/9 Sole Maneiacetrers: No. 444 LEAF 6d. 1/3 2/6 4/9 


Ardath Tobacco Co., Ltd., London, 


THE TATLER: 


ACTION FOR LIBEL. 


J. LYONS & CO., Limited (Plaintiffs) 
v. 
LIPTON, Lim'‘ted (Defendants). 


N the HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE Mr. Justice 
Sankey, on September 8th, 1914, granted an Interim 
Injunction restraining Lipton Limited, their Agents and 

Servants, from speaking or publishing or writing and 
publishing any words to the effect or of the substance 
that J. Lyons & Co., Limited, or the Directorate thereof, 
is composed of Germans, and that by purchasing their 
commodities the public is assisting the enemies of 
Great Britain. 


J. LYONS & CO., Ltd. (By, Appointment.,to), 


IS AN 


ALL-BRITISH COMPANY 


WITH 


ALL-BRITISH DIRECTORS, 


‘HAS 14,000 
ALL-BRITISH SHAREHOLDERS, 


AND 160,000 
ALL-BRITISH SHOPKEEPERS 


S 


LYONS’ 


Cadby Hall, 
Kensington, London, W. 


NFECT, 
Qpnuracrin ne 
wan oe eR Don’t use 
German 


Disinfectants. 


The All-British ‘SANITAS? Products 


“SANITAS FLUID” for washing wounds; as 
mouth and tooth wash; for washing the sick; for 
purifying (spraying) the air of sick- -rooms, etc. 


““SANITAS-SYPOL” for antiseptic dressings by 


Surgeons and Nurses. 


The “SANITAS” GO., Ltd., Limehouse, London, E. 


If you are a sufferer from aati) Cataxrn, 
Ordinary Colds you will :nd nothing to equal 


For cleaning Silver ElectroPlate &c. |’ 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


| Sold everywhere 641/26 & 46. 


(For ASTHMA | 


The quickest, surest remedy. 
At chemists 4/3 a tin. 


Your chemé‘st can obtain a free 
sample for you. Ask for it. 


IMROD'S Cure. 
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1Zh.p. ROVER 


WHEATHAMPSTEAD, 
Herts. 
Dear Mr. Harry Smith, 


I feel sure that it will interest you 
to hear how satisfactorily the 12 h.p. 1912 Rover 
Car has behaved, which | got from you in Novy. 
1912, leaving my two-cyl. 12 h.p. Rover in part 
exchange. 

Since Nov. 1912 this car has run 20,269 
miles, and the engine has never been taken down, 
only the valves, -&c., attended to by myself (as 


I do not have a chauffeur). 


The only repairs which I have had to have 
attended to, were a defective radiator, which you 
replaced for me free of cost early after purchase, 
and a new pin and bushing to near side front 
steering, which I had done in London. As my 
cost for repairs for 20,269 miles has been £1 55., 
this fact, I think, speaks for itself how your 
cars are made, and I have recommended them 
to many of my friends. 


Yours faithfully, 
F. TREV os DAVYS. 


THE ROVER COMPANY, Ltd., Meteor Works, 
COVENTRY. 


59-61, New Oxford Street, "and 16, Lord Edward Street, 
London, W.C. Dublin. 


ON THE GREEN 


SMOKE 


SMITHS 


SOLD IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


Mild, Medium and Full 


Io’ 8 


per oz. per2-oz. per }~Ib. 


A TESTING SAMPLE WILL BE 
forwarded Free on Application 


F, & J. SMITH, 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacto Co. (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Glasgow 
8 194. 
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SS 
Lallie Charles 


WIDOWED—-IN HER COUNTRY’S CAUSE 
THE HON. MRS. PERCY WYNDHAM 


The beautiful daughter of Lord Ribblesdale, whose husband (to whom she was only married last year) has, alas! been killed 
at the front. He was the only son of the late Right Hon. George Wyndham and Countess Grosvenor, and belonged to the 
Coldstream Guards 


a 


Mel TAINED e 


200, CURZON STREET, 
MAYFAIR. 


Y= =e DSB Acek 
BET TY,— 
What a 


strange and 
sensitive organism a 
great city is. In the 
country life may go on 
much as usual, for there 
the nerves of the world 
are hushed to sleep in 
the arms of nature and 
the dear trees are green 
and the rivers silver. 
But in London’s now shadowed ways, in the half-lit streets as 
in the faces of the people, there is reflected with a weird 
solemnity the cloud that overhangs our destinies—that dark cloud 
of war and pestilence and sudden 
death, all the things you pray to be 
delivered from every Sunday in the 
Litany. To our rather ravelled nerves 
they suggest too dramatically the 
enemy who moves by night, those 
great searchlights that play from 
Charing Cross and Lambeth Bridge 
and Hyde Park Corner; the drilling 
of new recruits, the hoarse, quick words 
of command that sound from the open 
places, remind us unwinkingly of a 
war that must be “long and sombre”’; 
and permeating everything there is the 
misery that always marches alongside 


EVE STILL ACTIVE 


* * 
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The Letters of Eve 


Being the Correspondence of the Hon. Evelyn Fitzhenry with her friend, the Lady 


Betty Berkshire. 


hellish din of war. There have been occasions, I confess, when 
one has almost wished, if only by way of warning, that there 
might come to us some actual experience of what war really 
means—the desolation and desecration, the disease and the 
hopelessness and the havoc, the bitter shame and deadly waste, 
and, as a correspondent has written, “the dead, those piles of 
horses, those stacks of men, men shot so close together that 
they remain standing after death.’ There isn’t even time to 


bury them. 
(re sees though, just a little, what war may mean when one 
comes in contact with the Belgian refugees. One family, 
a professor and his wife and children, I met at the house of a 
friend who’s harbouring them. They were more like hurt dumb 
animals than ordinary loquacious human beings, and dazed with 
horror, numbed by loss, they never spoke unless spoken to, and 
seemed to have completely lost the initiative that keeps us going. 
There are hundreds and thousands like this, hundreds and 
thousands in much worse case—living 
examples of what war is, as well as 
all those dead and hurt ones out on 
the fair fields of France and in ran- 
sacked, ravaged Belgium. I suppose 
we should go mad if we thought too 
deeply, probed too far into the wounds 
of war. But if we cannot imagine we 
might at least try not to forget» how 
every single one of those dead— 
English, French, Russian, Belgian, 
German, Austrian—is mourned by 
some sad woman or other. War is 
so awful and so terrible! As well as 
all the carnage and all the pain, there 
is such sorrow now on earth that— 
well, it won’t bear thinking of. But 
if there are any angels left, what floods 


* * * 


the glories of war. 
* 
Bet all the same, you know, Betty, 
I don’t think we even yet quite 
realise. Angus, down from the east 


of tears they must be weeping. 
* * % 


coast of Scotland, is astonished at 


fter that interminable retreat and 


London’s calm indifference. ‘‘ We 
take it more seriously up north,” he 
says, and he’s aghast at our seeming @ 
unconcern the while our country is | 
deeply engaged in the biggest and 
bitterest war the world has ever seen. 
The truth is, of course, we’re almost 
too safe, we island people; we 
grow unimaginative here in our sea-bound, ship-surrounded 
England, where we hear nothing of the clash of arms, the 
“numbing hurricane of steel,” and all the crushing, crashins, 


PLIGHT OF AN ALIEN 
MOUSTACHE 


the frightful odds our men had 
been up against—yes, indeed, last 
week’s turn in the tide of war was a 
blessed relief, wasn’t it ?—we didn’t 
dare to be too glad. For one thing, 
we even yet don’t know the truth 
and the whole truth about everything ; 
and, thank goodness, the repeated 
warnings -prevented any popular rejoicings. And, of course, 
none of us who thought at all made the mistake of imagining 
for a single moment that this was even the beginning of the 


WITH A KAISER 


“WHAT WOMEN 


ARE DOING ’’—OUR ANSWER TO THE 
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Lafayette 


THE ROLL OF HONOUR 


COLONEL SIR EVELYN BRADFORD, BART,., 
SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS 


Who was killed recently at the front. Sir Evelyn was 
educated at Eton, and served in the Nile Expedition 
in 1898 and also in South Africa on the staff. He is 
the eldest son of the late Sir Edward Bradford, the 
famous Commissioner of Police. He leaves a widow 
and two sons, who have our deepest sympathy. The 
splendid Seaforths have been well to the fore in the 
recent furious engagements and have, as usual, greatly 
distinguished themselves. Colonel Bradford was very 
popular among all ranks 


THE TATLER 


end, though you might have thought it was much more than that judging 
by some headlines in some papers. For even as the ‘news of victory came 
in Winston was telling us of that million of men we’ve got to put upon the 
Continent and keep there; and at the best it won’t be the work of weeks 
or even months, of course, that subduing of a great army—or even remnant 
of a great army—in its own country that’s got to be accomplished before 
we sign peace in Berlin. Fortunately the public, even if it doesn’t care very 
much, does apparently understand, and I believe there’s been no serious 
falling off in recruiting because of a mistaken idea of how we stand. 
* * * 


Which reminds me that Bill’s immensely enthusiastic about the type of 

man that’s joining. Splendid, he calls ’em, and stuff worth working 
on, They come mostly from classes which have learnt to think for them- 
selves, you see, and so it’s really almost a soft job training them—they pick 
up things in half the time or less that it takes to din them into the ordinary 
clodhopper however willing he may be. There’s no doubt about it, you 
know, the voluntary idea counts for a lot—that’s why Sir John French says, 
“Our men are better than the Germans.” And these new recruits are 
choosing the fighting. profession of their own free will, even more empha- 
tically than our Tommies who enlist in ordinary times of peace, for most of 
them leave. other—and probably more profitable—work to do it. 

* * * 


t’s rather funny, by the way, when one goes to some of the big houses 
nowadays to note the (comparative) scarcity of menservants—among 

the newly-rich especially. At one or two, you remember, like the American 
duchess’s and the Bugheims’ and the Tiptons’, one walked up the marble 


m \halls between positive phalanxes of gorgeous young giants with silk-clad 


calves, the perfect curves of which testified to the quality of their regular 
six mals a day in the servants’ hall. These times a butler, generally over 
age, and a youth or two, generally under it, are the extent of the male 
retinue; and I have heard that men are actually doing without valets and 
letting the second housemaid press their trousers. But this I can hardly 
believe, can you? As Bill says, “ There are limits.” 

* * & 


‘The King and Queen are visiting the wounded from the front at various 
hospitals and houses practically every day. At Netley their gracious- 
ness to the German wounded was much remarked (by the way, Betty, there’s 
such a nice one—wounded German officer, I mean—in King Edward VII.’s 
Hospital), and they’re sending grouse and venison and white heather from 
Deeside to the hospitals. The King will miss his Scottish holiday badly, 
won't he? He depends on it a lot I know, and no amount of what the 
Court chroniclers call “walking exercise’ in the grounds of Buckingham 
Palace can make up for the loss of the sort of air that’s always on tap at 
Balmoral. But needs must, of course, when the War-devil drives, and 
there’s this consolation, as friends returned from Scotland have been telling 
us, it’s abso. impos. to enjoy anything that even distantly resembles a holiday 
in these days. 
co ¥ * 
expect you've guessed, haven’t you, that it’s only the comparatively lightly 
wounded and those with typhoid and illnesses that need long and 
careful nursing that they are bringing back here. Those many other “ dear 
children of England,” bent and broken in this dreadful war, are mostly in 
Paris, where all the arrangements possible have been made for their 
comfort, and an army of nurses and doctors, as well as relatives, have now 
gone over. Alice writes of the new-born quiet of noisy Paris and of the 
splendid efforts of the surgeons—who, like the doctors here as well as abroad, 
are mostly giving their services gratis—to do their uttermost for the men 
who’ve been fighting for us. And as for the men, they’re as brave in their 
beds as they must have been on the battlefield, she says. Even those too 
frightfully hurt are sometimes almost cheery, and, “Do they use bad 
language? I’ve never heard them,” a nurse in charge of rows of helpless 
but obviously still gallant Tommies told her. 
* * * 


AY hat a bore for you those servants behaving so badly, but—well, it’s a 
way they have, isn’t it, the nature of the beast, so to speak. You'll 
be interested though to hear that the class is among the latest to be 
“helped” in connection with the war, and the Duchess of Marlborough and 
Lady Selborne and Lady Jersey are appealing for funds for them. 
* * & 
es, Doncaster was deadly dull I’m told, quite deadly, but there wasn’t 
a bad attendance and the weather was lovely; and a few well-known 
people who went to see Mr. J. B. Joel win the Leger included Lord Chol- 
mondeley and Lord Carnarvon, and Lord Lonsdale and Lord Marcus 
Beresford, as well as Sir Ernest Cassel, who’s naturalised I suppose, by the 
way, but of course of all-German descent. In town the charity entertain- 
ment’s the last word in philanthropy, and people keep on getting married 
quietly; last week Lilah O’Brien’s wedding with Captain Fellowes, Lord 
de Ramsey’s son, was the chief one, and before the end of the month 
Lord Strathmore’s two sons, John and Fergus Bowes-Lyon, are both to be 
married—Fergus to Lord Portarlington’s sister, Lady Christian Dawson- 
Damer, and John to Miss Fenello Trefusis, who, you know, is co-heiress to 
her father Lord Clinton’s barony. There was also an important baby, 
granddaughter of Lords Salisbury and Harlech, and I suppose you heard 
all about how and why the Unionists walked out of the House ez bloc as 
a protest against the rushing of the Home Rule Bill. Come to think of it I 
suppose it is rather against ordinary common human nature not to use 
power when you've got it. Still, there is such a game as cricket—in England 
anyway—but it just shows how little politics matter now that the whole 
business is practically forgotten again already.—Yours, EVE. 
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The tlatler 


London, September Twenty-third, 1914. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘ Tatler,’ London. Telephone No.: 2200 HOLBORN (6 lines). 


THE TATLER'S HOTEL LIST. 


BRADFORD.—Alexandra Hotel. Adjoins Empire. Close to golf links. 

BRIGHTON.—Queen's Hotel. Best position. En pension from 3 guineas per week. 
Royal Albion. Brighton’s Newest Hotel. Tels. 903 P.O., 1791 National. 
Royal York Hotel. Proprietor, H. J. Preston. 

CARDIFF.—Park Hotel. Best in Wales. Garage. Arthur Guest, Manager. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.—Station Hotel. Family and Commercial. Moderate terms. 

Warwick Castle Hotel. Family and Commercial. Moderate terms 
COWES.—The Fountain Hotel. Adjoining Pier and Station. Telephone No. 459. 
Gloster Hotel. First-Class. Facing Sea. 


CROYDON EAST, S.E.—Shirley Park Hotel. Inclusive terms from 3 gns. week. “The 
Golfer's Paradise."’ 


CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 
DEAL.—Royal Hotel. First class Family. Proprietress, Mrs. F. Meinhardt. 

South Eastern. Largest leading Hotel facing sea, nearest Golf J-inks 
DORKING.—Star and Garter Hotel. Family Hotel. L.B.&S.C.R. Two minutes Station. 
DOUGLAS, I. of M.—The Villiers Hotel. Unrivalled position. Write for Booklet. 
EASTBOURNE.—The Pier Hotel. Terms from 7s. 6d. per day, T. H. Green, Proprietor 

The Chatsworth Private Hotel. First-class. Facing sea. 

Sea View. Grand Parade. Facing sea. 
ELY (Cambs.).—The Club Hotel. Family and Commercial. 
FOLKESTONE.—Grand. Facing the sea. Motor Garage. 
HASTINGS.—Palace Hotel. The ‘“ Leading’’ Hotel. Facing Sea. Garage. 
HINDHEAD (Surrey).—Hotel Moorlands. On Portsmouth road. 820 ft. above sea. 
HULL.—Grosvenor Hotel. Officially appointed by R.A.C., A.A., M.U., & A.C.U. Tel. No. 223, 
HY THE.—Hotel Imperial. Week-ends, including 1st rail, Hotel and Golf, £2 2s.. 6d. 
ILFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 
INVERNESS.—Station Hotel. H. H. Ward, Manager. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—Lansdowne Private Hotel. First-class. 
LEEDS.—Grand Central. Leading Hotel. 200 rooms. 30 stock rooms. 

Hotel de Ville. 60 Bedrooms. Restaurant. Popular prices throughout. 

Hotel Metropole. First class. Central. Quiet. R.A.C. House. 

White Horse Restaurant. Boar Lane. Tabled'Hoéte luncheons & dinners. W.Fairburn. 
LEICESTER.—The George Hotel. Cent. posn. Billiards. Garage. Stock rm. Man. S.W.Keeble 
LLANDUDNO.—Imperial Hotel. First-class, facing sea. Private garage. 
LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 
MANCHESTER.—Merchant's Hotel. Oldham Street. Commercial. Bed and Breakfast, £/- 
MARGATE.—Queen's and High Cliff. Leading Family Hotel. 130 sunny rooms. 

Bull's Head Hotel. Fam.&Com. Mod. 'Phone 202. Prop. W.Watt. Est. 1880. 

Cliftonville, ‘‘ Norfolk Hotel."’ Moderate and inclusive terms. 

White Hart Hotel. Moderate charges. Excellent cuisine. R. Jessop. 
NORTHAMPTON.—Angel Hotel. Family and Commercial. Garage. Tel. 418. 
OXFORD.—Mitre Hotel. First-class. Family. Billiards. Garage. 

PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 
PARKSTONE.—Sea View Hotel. Magnificent view. Frank Preston. 
PENZANCE.—Queen's Hotel. The largest and principal Family Hotel. 
PERTH.—Station Hotel. Covered way. Arthur Foster, manager. 
PETERBOROUGH.—Grand Hotel. First-class, near Cathedral. F. D. Ballard, proprietor. 
RAMSGATE.—The Hotel St. Cloud. Facing sea. Elevator. R, Stacey, proprietor. 
READING.—Vastern Hotel. Family & Commercial. Excellent stock rooms. Close to river. 
SEA VIEW, I.W.—Sea View Hotel. Splendid position for Naval Reviews. Moderate tariff. 
SHANKLIN, 1.W.—Daish'’s High-class Hotel. Bracing position. Moderate tariff. 

Royal Spa Hotel. Largest and leading. Facing sea. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor garage, inspection pit, and petrol stores. 

South Western Hotel. Garage, two pits. 
SOUTHPORT.—Albert Hotel (adjoining L. & Y. station). The Popular Commercial Hotel. 

Queen's Hotel. Promenade. 1st c]. Family and Commercial. H. E. Taylor. 

SOUTHSEA.—Victoria Hotel. The Professional House. Proprietress, Mrs. F. E. Woon 
STONEHAVEN.—Royal Hotel. Facing sea. Links. Proprietor, W. B. Cormack. 
TAUNTON.—Castle Hotel. The County House. Garage and every convenience 
TEIGNMOUTH.—Royal Hotel. Sea front. Unrivalled view. 
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EMeIRe THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C 
“EUROPE,” Patriotic Spectacular Divertissement. 
And Grand Variety Programme. 
Latest War Telegrams and Pictures. 


Evenings at 8.30. Telephone 3527 Gerrard. 


ENGLAND’S SUNNY SOUTH. 


Brighton in 60 minutes. Every Sunday The ‘*‘Southern Belle” Pullman Express 
leaves Victoria at 11.0 a.m., returning from Brighton 9.30 p.m. Single Ticket 9s. 6d., Day 
Return Ticket 12s. 

Eastbourne in 90 minutes. Every Sunday from Victoria 10.40 a.m., returning from 
Eastbourne at 5.15 p.m. Day Return Fares, Pullman 12s. 6d., 3rd Class 9s. 4d. 

FREQUENT FAST TRAINS (1 & 3 Class) and Week-End Tickets from Victoria, orden 
Bridge, and Kensington (Addison Road), 


iS Te — - — 2 RE Se ee ie. 


WEEK-DAY TRAINS ; 
(SEPTEMBER) To Brighton from Victoria, 9.0, 10.5, 11.40 a.m., 1.0 (Sats)., 


Manager, Oscar Barrett, Jun. 


TO 1.55, 3.27, 4.30, 5.35, 6.35, 7.15, 8.35, 9,55-p.m., and 12.5 midnight; 
BRIGHTON also from London Bridge, 9.7, 9.50, 11.50 a.m., 1.20 (Sats.), 2.0, 
HOVE 4.0, 5.0, 6.0, 7.20, 9.13 and 10.30 p.m. 

WORTHING 
LEWES ‘Trains leave Victoria at 9.0 (not Mons.), and 9.45a.m., 12.0 noon, 


EASTBOURNE 
BEXHILL 
ST. LEONARDS 


| *(Sats.), 1.25, 3.20, 5.20, 6.45, and 9.55 p.m., London Bridge 
| 
HASTINGS | 


1.10 
} 9.50 a.m., 12.0 noon, 1.15, 2.0, 4.5, 5.5, 6.39 (not Sats.), 7.0 and 
9.13 p.m, 

Trains to Lewes and Eastbourne only from Victoria 4.30, 5.45 


* Not to L ewes. (not Sats.), 7.45 p.m., and 12.5* midnt. (Weds. _and Sats.). 


LIT" 


-EHAMPTON | Trains leave Victoria 8.55, 10.20, 11.35 a.m., 1.35, 3.55, 4.53§. 
BOG 6.15t, and 7.207 p.m. ; London Bridge 10.25, 11.35 a.m., 1.50, 4.0, 
PORTSMOUTH | 4.50, and 7.15T p.m. 


+ Not to Isle of Wight. 


ISLE OF WIGHT §$ To Is le of Wight Thurs., Fris. ., and Sats. only. 


SOUTHSEA | 


Details ai Superintendent of Line, L.B. & S.C.R., London Bridge. 


WAR, POLICE, AND SPECIAL CONSTABLES’ DOGS. 


MAJOR RICHARDSON'’S WAR DOGS (AIREDALES) AS SUPPLIED ARMY, 


For night sentries, preventing surprises, guarding railways, camps, bridges, 5 gns. POLICE 
AND SPECIAL CONSTABLES’ DOGS (AIREDALES) as supplied Metropolitan and County 
Police—best protection against tramps, burglars. For yard or house, town or country, 5 gns. 
SCOTCH, ABERDEEN, FOX (Rough and Smooth), IRISH TERRIERS: 5 gns.; pups, 2¢ns. 
BLOODHOUNDS: 20 gns.; pups, 7 gns. Grovend, Harrow. Tel. 423. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. norice—MEMBERS of the STOCK 
EXCHANGE are NOT ALLOWED to ADVERTISE for business purposes or to issue 

Circulars or Business Communications to Persons other than their own Principals. 

Persons who advertise as Brokers or Share Dealers are Not Members of the Stock Exchange, 
or in any way under the control of the Committee. 

Members issuing Contract Notes are required to use such a form as will provide that the 
words ‘* Member of the Stock Exchange, London,"’ shall immediately follow the signature. 

A List of Members of the Stock Exchange who are Stock and Share Brokers may be seen 
at the Bartholomew-lane entrance to the Bank of England, or obtained on application to 

EDWARD SATTERTHWAITE, 

Secretary to the Committee of the Stock Exchange,Committee Room, The Stock Exchange, London, 


A HAVEN OF REST IN WAR TIME. 


O BE LET FURNISHED, from Octoser to Aprit inclusive, a COTTAGE in the 
Chiltern Hills, five minutes’ walk from railway station; splendid views; express trains ; 
telephone; bath room, hot and cold water; four bedrooms; two lavatories: a library of good 
books; motor house; warm situation; two acres of garden adjoining beech woods; 500 feet 
above the sea.—Apply Beck, Land Agent, Great Missenden, Bucks. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


> ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double A? HOME. ELISUN DL: ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) - S £1 8s. 2d. £1 10s. 6d. ($7°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Siximonthsiq-wcn= ete eo l4s. Id. 15s. 3d. ($3°75) 19s. 6d. 
Three months ete E 7s. 1d, 7s. 7d. ($1°85) 9s. 9d. 


THE TATLER is entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
Nemspencs for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe TaTLer,’ 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THE TATLER is as follows: Anywhere in 

the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy (if under 11b.). Elsewhere 
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NEWSPAPER IN 


WAR TIME. 


There are many reasons why an illustrated weekly newspaper is at this time indispensable. 


Its illustrations 


by trained artists and camera operators explain and illuminate much that is lost in doubt if one has only 
read the piecemeal news as it comes from the front. 


In fact, a daily contemporary, “ THe NortHern Wuic” of Belfast, says it is— 


“ vefreshing to turn to the ‘Illustvateds, and gather from their pages what 


one cannot find elsewhere.” 


“Tue SpHere” has been acknowledged to be the best paper for Military, Naval, and Air news during 


peace, and is now proving to be 
THE BEST IN WAR. 
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AFTER LOUVAIN—TERMONDE 


Another Striking Monument to German Culture. 


A DESTRUCTION ONLY LESS COMPLETE THAN THAT OF GERMAN PRESTIGE AND GERMAN HONOUR 


The above is a scene of desolation which “‘a strip of water” and a valiant navy preserve us from in England. Termonde, which 

the Belgians have recaptured, is now only a heap of ruins, and the picture shows the type of devastations caused by the Germans. 

In the fighting in the environs which preceded the occupation the enemy suffered very heavy losses, and their retreat became a 

rout. It is said that those whom the gods wish to destroy they first make mad, and the madness of the barbarians in creating 
their monuments of iniquity has blasted their reputation throughout the civilised world 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC SPIRIT 
And “a' Good Turn” by Robey and Scott. 


WELL-KNOWN COMEDIANS ENTERTAIN BRITISH WOUNDED SOLDIERS 


Last week about 150 wounded British soldiers now at St. Thomas’s Hospital, Westminster, were entertained by a number of 
well-known artistes, which included Malcolm Scott (standing on right) and George Robey (seated between soldiers), who are 
seen in our picture amusing the soldiers with humorous stories after singing songs to them 
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THE TALLER 


A Change for the Better. 


T seems’ incredible to 
remember that a short 
time ago London, ar 
one might say even 

England, was absorbed in 
the latest development of 
the tango, fashions, the 
result of the cricket season, 
racing, and the many 
pleasures which. during the 
past years of ease and 
luxury seemed to have 
established themselves so 
indispensably as a large 
portion of our national life. 
Terrible as this war has 
been and is, there is no 
doubt that it has acted as 
a purifying tonic upon the 
spirit of the nation, a spirit 
which has absolutely upset 
the calculations of the pes- 
simists who declared that 
we were becoming decadent, 
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From “The Westminster Gazette” 
THE RETURN FROM THE HUNT 


Austria: I'm bringing him home alive, Wilhelm 


and also those of our ene- 
mies, who little imagined 
that the call of party or of 
pleasure would be so sud- 
denly thrown aside in view 
of the urgent necessity to 
see the country through at 
all cost. The response to 
the call for recruits for the 
new armies has been most 
remarkable and enthusias- 
tic, so much so that in the 
words of Lord Kitchener 
himself we shall have ready 
“in the spring field armies 
which will be well trained 
and will prove themselves 
formidable opponents to 
the enemy.” That much 
criticised force, the Terri- 
torials, has come magnifi- 
cently into its own, and will 
before long be fully ready 
to take an active share in 
the continental campaign. 


FRANKENSTEIN 


From “ The People” 
MAKING HIS OWN BED 


From “ The Evening News" 


THE BEARSKIN 


Miss Construction: What do you think of my 


The states of Europe pursued by a monster of As you make your bed so you must lie on it.— new creation ? 5 = 
their own creation WncienteDeocert Press Bureau: | think it’s a perfect dream 
The Press Bureau declares there is no truth whatever 
A clever cartoon on the atrocities committed by the in the rumours that Russian soldiers have landed in 
German soldiery in Belgium and France or passed through Great ee on their way to France 
or Belgium 


A cartoon from “Puck” on the war in Europe 


From “The News of the World” 
A SOLDIER AND A MAN 


From “ Reynolds's Newspaper” 
THE TIGER LEAPS IN 


It is impossible for me to speak too highly of the magnificent fighting spirit 
displayed by non-commissioned officers and men.—Field-Marshal French’s 
Despatches 


The Indian Empire has sent to the front a magnificent force of 70,000 of 
her best fighting men 
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TO ARE LEFT BEHIND 


To Fight the Demon of Anxious Fears is Woman’s Supreme 
Battle in War Time. 


Lallie Charles 


MRS. GERARD LEIGH 


The beautiful and popular American, whose husband has a commission in the Ist Life Guards and has gone to the front. 
Mrs. Leigh, who has been seriously ill since her husband’s departure, gave birth to twins a few days ago, but unhappily both 
babies have since died 
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Nove. 


The Haymarket. 
R. HADDON CHAMBERS was 

quite right to call his dramatic 
adaptation of Mrs. Sidgewick’s 

novel, “ Tante,” The Impossible 

Woman. Mercedes, the heroine, really 
was impossible. Sheis the kindof woman to 
whose husband the Universal Peace Party 
would tender complete forgiveness for hav- 
ing kissed her and wrung her neck. She be- 
longs to the half-clever—whose male ranks 
are headed by the Kaiser. Had she been 
a really intelligent woman she would not so 
easily have fallen a victim to the syco- 
phantic and dull - witted. 
As it was, she simply wal- 
lowed in a world of adula- 
tory butter, and enjoyed 
herself therein immensely. 
Perhaps the dramatist in 
his desire to get the author’s 
intentions across the foot- 
lights quickly has rather 
overdrawn the character. 
But then again, remember- 
ing so many of the lesser 
“stars”? in the musical and 


histrionic firmament, I 
wonder ! 
* * * 


Mercedes was a victim 

to her own shallow 
temperament. She was 
clever, but not clever 
enough to know that she 
was not clever. Con- 
sequently she thought her- 
self much more clever than 
she was, and the result was 
of course disastrous to her 
neighbourhood. Surrounded 
by her hoards of posewrs, 
she reigned an_ assertive 
and extravagant queen. 
Into this mélée of the half- 
bright, however, wandered 
a young man, Gregory 
Jardine, a clean-minded, 
honest, supremely matter- 
of-fact young man, in love 
with Karen, Mercedes’ 
adopted and _ adoring 
daughter. He is passion- 
ately in love with her and 
marries her in face of much 
dramatic opposition. But 
he also was somewhat 
stupid. He forgot all about 
Mercedes and her extrava- 
gant claims; by running 
away with Karen he had 
robbed her of the one un- 
selfish member of her court. 
No wonder she could not 
forgive him. Her entrance 
into his household after 
they were married was fatal 


Ities in T 


ll 


mass of flashy exterior. There are lots of 
women—selfish, over-petted creatures— 
who seem to possess no soul. Mercedes 
was one of these. She made a great deal 
of noise, possessed the knack of finding 
the nearest shaft of limelight, and lived 
her life like a cinematograph figure in a 


world of grandiose dreams. Mr. Godfrey 
Tearle was the ideal actor to play 
Jardine. He has an air of “bigness” 


about him apart from his height, which is 
just the correct atmosphere to bring into 
this world of art-babbling and make- 
believe. 


The Karen, too, of Miss Hilda 


MISS MAGGIE TEYTE 


The famous operatic singer, who is singing, without fee, Paul Rubens’s 
song, “‘ Your King and Country Want You, 


” 


at the Empire, the profits of 
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musketry are like nothing at all. English 
people can rarely carry off a_ purely 
American play with effect, and Seven 
Keys to Baldpate is stamped all over 
with Stars and Stripes. It belongs to the 
good old mock-melodrama school, and in 
the States had as much success as Potash 
and Perlmutter. What then has hap- 
pened to it over here? For, although it 
made the audience laugh many times, 
it did not make it laugh all the time—as 
should be the essence of a successful farce. 
Farce, did I say? Well, it is a farce even 
though a woman gets shot through the 
heart, and lady-journalists, 
burglars, blackmailers, con- 
spirators, detectives, and 
ghosts chase each other 
across the stage in a perfect 
fury of flight and pursuit. 
For the thing is a. story 
after all. It is the story 
woven by a writer who, for 
a bet, declares that he will 
from one midnight to the 
next write and deliver a 
10,000-word story providing 
that he is undisturbed. For 
this twenty - fcur hours’ 
peace he takes the office of 
the Baldpate Inn, to which 
he believes that he alone 
possesses the key. But 
heaps of other people 
possess the “only key,” 
hence the comedy. There 
are heaps of amusing mo- 
ments init, and not a few 
dull ones. But although 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Miss 
Doris Lytton, and Miss 
Mona Harrison are not a bit 
American, either in accent 
or manner, they carry the 
piece through with as much 


American “dash” as_ is 
possible to English players. 
* * * 


Music-halls and Others. 


Whatever the theatres 

may be doing in this 
time of anxiety and empty 
pockets, the music-halls 
must be feeling ‘the 
caress”? rather than “the 
pinch.” Every one I have 
been to this week has been 
full to overflowing. This 
is easy to understand, how- 
ever. Dressing is not 
necessary, one is allowed 
to smoke, there are plenty 
of opportunities to run out 
and seize the latest edition 
of the evening papers, and 
then, again, when the mind 
is restless, a comfortable 


to its happiness. The which go to the Queen’s Work for Women Fund. Last Sunday Miss roomy seat comes as a 
husband is soon alone. Teyte sang the song at a concert at the Coliseum double blessing. Gertie 
Karen is once more cap- Millar has made a_ big 


tured by her foster-mother to listen to the 
highfaluting ecstasies of her daily life. 
Revelation, however, comes to Karen at 
last. The half-clever mother is found out 
—as half-clever people always are—and 
Karen returns to her husband and home. 
* * * 

The Acting. 
Miss Lillah McCarthy made a great 

deal of the impossible Mercedes. 
She gave all her carefully - rehearsed 
heroics with due effect. She did not let 
us see far into the heart of the woman 
behind the crust, but then I doubt if the 
woman herself was much more than a 


Bayley is delightful. She is natural, 
simple, charming, and sincere; in fact, a 
bright addition to the long list of clever 
ingénues which the English stage pos- 

sesses at the present moment. 

* * * 

The Apollo. © 

even Keys to Baldpate is one of those 
pieces which the most that can be 
said of it is that it will probably make an 
amusing entertainment in a few weeks’ time. 
At present the Americanisms of the piece 
are an obstacle, to say nothing of the 
American accent. And Americanisms 
which are not let off like the rattle of 
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success in “ back numbers” at the Coli- 
seum, and the old “ Moon Moon” song 
from Our Miss Gibbs is as enchanting as 
ever. Jack Johnson at the Oxford is also 
an attraction, although the speech at the 
beginning might be left out with advan- 
tage. It doesn’t help things nuffin, and it 
is dull. The plump soubrette bursting 
with a kind of melodramatic patriotism is 
having a fine time just now in the music- 
halls, but I don’t suppose that anybody 
who really had loved ones at the front 
could bear to sit through her number; 
such things are all right in peace but too 
tragically purile for words in time of war. 
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WOMEN’S HELP FOR WOMEN 


Famous Singers who are Singing Paul Rubens’s Recruiting Song 
in Aid of the Queen’s Work for Women Fund. 


MISS PHYLLIS DARE 


‘Who is singing Paul Rubens’s immensely successful recruiting song, “ Your King and Country Want You’’ (published by Messrs. 

Chappell), at the Victoria Palace with enormous success, giving at the same time her fee to the Queen’s Work for Women 

Fund, one of the most charitable and worthy funds which have been. started since the war began. Miss Evie Greene, the 
popular favourite, whose photograph is inset, is also singing the song at The Palladium 
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No. III.—9th Lamcers (Queen’s Own). 


OR about the first hundred years of 
its existence the 9th must have 
considered themselves as the most 
ill-used regiment in the Army. 

They practically saw no service. Any 
that they did see this proud regiment 
would gladly blot out from their records 
as it was that most hateful of all duties, 
the suppression of Civil War. Though on 
the death of Queen Anne the Elector 
of Hanover came to the English throne 
without opposition, the upholders of the 
Jacobite cause had by no means given up 
hope of again seeing a Stuart as the 
reigning monarch. The King and people 
of England were aware of this, and as a 
protective measure the army was increased 
in 1715 by several cavalry regiments, of 
which Major-General Owen Wynne’s 9th 
Dragoons was one. Shortly after its 
formation the Earl of Mar raised the 
standard of revolt at Braemar. The 
rebellion extended as far as Lancaghire, 
and the 9th Dragoons was one of the 
regiments sent to attack the 
Stuart forces at Preston. 
Actual fighting there was little, 
but of what there was the 
honours on the whole rested 
with the Jacobites. 


* * * 
“Two years later the regiment 


embarked for Ireland. 
There it remained without a 
break for eighty-six years. 


During that time this distressful 
country was indeed a _ dis- 
tressful country. The English 
rule was harsh and unjust to 
an extraordinary extent. No 
nation could have borne such 
treatment and _ been © loyal. 
Ireland was no exception. The 
country seethed with ,sedition, 
and skirmishes between the 
troops and country people were 
unending. This sedition, fos- 
tered towards the last years of 
the eighteenth century by the 
French, culminated in rebellion, 
and the 9th Dragoons took part 
in and did their duty at the so- 
called Battle of Vinegar Hill 


* * * 


‘The 9th Dragoons returned to , 

England in 1803, and three 
years later, war between Spain 
and England having broken out, 
were sent on one of the most 
weird and wonderful expeditions 
that England has ever undertaken. It was 
determined to attack the Spanish posses- 
sions in South America, notably Buenos 
Aires. The 9th duly sailed, when it was 
discovered that the ships in which they 
had embarked could never stand the long 
voyage. They had to put back and re- 
embark in larger vessels. Eventually they 
did reach South America. 

* * * 

No steps were taken to get horses for 

them, and they and the Carabiniers, 
also dismounted, with the 40th and 45th 
Foot, attacked the city of Buenos Aires. 
Though we lost 2,500 in killed and wounded 
nothing was accomplished, and the ex- 
tremely casual commander of our forces 
came to the conclusion that a city which 
so strongly objected to us should be no 
further molested. He made a treaty and 
put an end to the expedition. It is not 
surprising that he was court - martialed 


and cashiered for his part in the proceed- 
ings. The 9th sailed for England, but mis- 
fortune dogged the regiment. One of their 
transports was wrecked off the coast of 
Cornwall and twenty-nine of the men were 
drowned. One more failure has to be 
recorded. The 9th Dragoons took part in 
the Walcheren Expedition, when fever was 
an enemy they could not fight against. 
1811 saw a change for the better. The 
regiment was selected to join the British 
forces under the Duke of Wellington in 
Spain, and at the Battle of Salamanca 
proved the stuff it was made of. Still they 
missed being present at Waterloo. 
* * * 
t was not till 1842 that the 9th Lancers 
—they had been made lancers in 
1816—really got their chance. They 
erasped it with both hands, and ever since 
then their record has been excelled by no 
other corps in the service. In that year 
they sailed for India, and within twelve 
months of their arrival delivered a glorious 


CAPTAIN FRANCIS GRENFELL 


The tale of whose bravery is among the most stirring 


of the present war 


charge against the rebels at Punniar which 
did much to win the day for the English. 
In 1845 they fought in the Sikh War 
under Sir Hugh Gough, at Sobraon, which, 
although it was an infantry and artillery 
battle, first brought to notice as gallant 
and brilliant an officer as the 9th Lancers 
or any other regiment has ever known, 
Major—or, as he afterwards was, General— 
Sir Hope Grant. On this occasion he very 
skilfully, with the aid of a squadron of his 
regiment, made the enemy reveal the posi- 
tion of their guns. 
* * t 

(CC hillianwallah quickly followed. Who 

wonit? Whocan say? Our cavalry 
at any rate did extraordinarily badly. By 
some mistake the cavalry brigade advanced 
and covered the fire of a battery of horse 
artillery, and then without apparent reason 
bolted. Amidsta fog of dust they retreated 
into their own artillery. The Sikhs swept 
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down on them, guns and horses were 
captured, and had not-a portion of the 
9th Lancers rallied behind the guns the 
Commander-in-Chief and his staff would 
have been assailed. Hope Grant’s report 
on the matter was as courageous as it was 
truthful. It was a letter none but a brave, 
chivalrous soldier could have penned. He 
was content to let what would happen to 
himself, he defended his men. Goojerat 
avenged Chillianwallah. The cavalry this 
time made no mistake, and Hope Grant, 
in command of the 9th Lancers, with the 
3rd Dragoons, 8th Light Cavalry, and Scinde 
Horse, thundered down on the Sikh cavalry, 
carrying all before them and capturing two 
standards. It finished the Sikh War. 
* * 

[he great sepoy Mutiny followed not 

long afterwards. To record all the 
deeds of valour performed by the 9th 
Lancers during it would require a great 
volume. The few words that can be given 
to it does them an injustice. At the out- 
break they formed part of the 
Delhi Field Force, which, moving 
in four columns, attacked the 
mutineers at Budlee-ki-Serai, 
almost five miles from Delhi. 
The plan of operations worked 
smoothly; the rebels commenced 
to retire at first in an orderly 
manner, and then three squad- 
rons of the 9th fell on them so 
fiercely that the retreat became 
a rout and they scattered in 
all directions, abandoning their 
stores, baggage, and guns. No 
rest was given them; they were 
driven right into Delhi, the 
Sirmoor Gurkha battalion cover- 
ing themselves with glory during 
the operation, 


% * # 
n the afternoon of the next 
day the rebels made an 


attack on the rear of the camp. 
Hope Grant with a squadron of 
the 9th and a few guns turned 
out at once, but the guns were 
in great peril when a detach- 
ment of the Guides cavalry 
charged and for the moment 
saved the situation. The rest 
of the camp were quickly roused, 
and as long as daylight lasted 


Rouch the rebels were driven back, but 
when darkness set in they got 
episodes round our left flank and two of 


our guns were again in great 
: danger. Sir Hope Grant col- 
lected a few of the 9th and charged the 
rebels, but owing to a sepoy shooting his 
horse under him he was left dismounted in 
the midst of the enemy. Three men stuck 
to him—his native orderly, Rupa Khan, and 
two of the regiment. One man had his 
horse killed at the same time as Sir Hope 
Grant’s. The native orderly and the other 
man both tried to induce him to take their 
horses, which he refused, but eventually 
took hold of Rupa Khan’s horse’s tail and 
was dragged into safety. 
* % * 
At this juncture the 9th Lancers proved 
themselves to be as handy as blue- 
jackets. The artillery was very short of 
officers and men. Some of the regiment 
volunteered to assist, and the officer com- 
manding the gunners afterwards said 
of them “that in situations of extreme 
danger, whilst engaged in a novel duty, 
their coolness and bravery called forth the 
(Continued on b, 148) 
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STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


Weary Soldiers Resting Outside Ziel Church, near Ghent. 
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“THE WORLD IS NOT TIRED OF CHRISTIANITY; IT HAS NEVER HAD ENOUGH CHRISTIANITY TO 
GET TIRED OF’’—Chesterton 


The Kaiser’s frequent declarations that God is on the side of the Prussian War Lords has horrified and disgusted the whole world. 
The above picture, which shows the quiet peace of true Christianity with the terrible aspects of war, possesses a strange study in 
The solemn agony of the cross was for the salvation of the world—how much nobler it seems than the agony of war 


contrasts. 
which Germany has plunged this same world into for the furtherance of its imperial ambitions 
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By 
§ ‘ Chit-Chat.” 


Winter and the War. 5 


E have heard so much of “the fog of war,’ an apt catch- 
phrase which can be made to cover a multitude of 
doubts, theories, and rumours, that one cannot help 
wondering what shape the great European drama will 

take during the last few months of 1914 when the winter will be 
upon us. What of the threatened aerial attack on London on 
some dark, dreary day in November, when the fog fiend rouses 
himself from the river and broods over the City, clad ominously in 
khaki? Must we then expect to hear the shattering explosion of a 
bomb in the Strand dropped by some marauding Zeppelin? Truly 
it seems a grim prospect, this sudden unseen attack. Personally, I 
should be relieved to hear that aerial navigation in foggy weather 
was impossible! To lose your way in Trafalgar Square, for 
instance, is bad enough, but to grope about in a typical London 
fog with the possibility of a bomb descending on the pavement and 
blowing you to atoms is a thousand times more unpleasant. Some- 
times, I believe, a London fog is a purely local affair. If, then, a 
Zeppelin managed to get across the intervening ocean from a spot 
on the German coast, it seems possible that once over our capital she 
would be able to use the fog bank as an invisible cloak to mask her 
foul designs. The strongest searchlight in the world would be power- 
less to penetrate it, while up above, where the atmosphere was clearer, 
her big propellers would be bringing her grim and gaseous carcase 
over the most precious landmarks that the Londoner can boast. 
* * * 
“© Listen to the Soldiers in the Park.” 


egent’s Park (or any other park for that matter) on any 
ordinary autumn afternoon presents an extraordinary peace- 
ful appearance. With the exception of perambulators, children 
playing in groups, dogs, nurses, and the usual complement of 
loafers, there is “nothing doing.” Now how different it all is. 
Sitting in that particular corner facing the end (or is it the 
beginning?) of the new Mappin Terraces, Regent’s Park affords 
much food for thought. Its grassy expanse is being worn day by 
day by the tramp, tramp, tramp of a thousand feet. Over by the 
bandstand on the right a company is marching in motley array to 
that maddening, monotonous, and apparently unending step that 
prompted Kipling’s lines :— 
Boots, boots, boots, boots, moving up and down again. 
There’s no discharge in the war ! 


Only a few of them are in khaki; the rest have long ago removed 
their coats, but all seem to be keeping step, prompted at frequent 
intervals by the “left—left—left, right, left’ of the keen-eyed 
“non-coms”’ that swing along with them. Even the children are 
infected with the spirit of it all, and they too walk by the side of the 
column only to be sternly recalled by their nursemaids. Just oppo- 
site, in front of the little clump of trees, a company from an 
officers’ training corps is doing an “outpost scheme.” A pile of 
coats and hats testifies to the genial presence of the sun. The O.C. 
has finished his instructions, which are audible to anyone within fifty 
yards. Out go the patrols, followed by the “sentry groups ””— 
great stress seems to be laid on these—and then, so you gather, 
<ul “the picket line”? moves off and falls flat on the grass. They are 
supposed to be entrenched. Behind them the reserves sit down 
and converse amiably in groups. So far, so good. “The enemy” 
has made no attempt to attack. It all looks like a false alarm, 
when lo! one of the patrols in the distance moves his rifle up 
and down over his head, and back come the outposts at the double 
and fall supine on their tummies with the picket line. Then the 
command is passed swiftly along the line, “On the wood at 500, 
rapid fire,” and the little clump of trees comes in for a silent but 
raking fusilade. The O.C. blows a whistle and whirls his hand 
round his head, up come the supports at lightning speed, and the 
whole company is hotly engaged. A few minutes, and then the 
“cease fire.’ The battle is over—perhaps won. Amidst a buzz 
of conversation the victors or vanquished form up. After the 
usual preliminaries the command to move off is rapped out: 
“Company—’shun! As you were. Much smarter. Company— 
*shun ! Move to the right in fours. Formfours. Right. Quick 
march,” and off they go, arms swinging and legs moving as if con- 
trolled by some automatic centipede. As they disappear round the 
corner another column—this time it is some of Kitchener’s men— 
moves past, wheels, and retires. Somewhere in the distance the 
; throbbing music of a drum and fife band is faintly heard. Behind 
Lallie Charles yOu, in front of you, on all sides of you the tramp of marching men 
THE MAHARANI OF COOCH-BEHAR goes steadily on as if dictated by some inexorable machinery. And 
the loafer, as he grins at these coatless, civilian-clad recruits 
; s : doubling, forming fours, and marking time on this pleasant sunny 
ae eb sOnm at 0da sau nov OHered | hisiauall ig stO uc mrang, afternoon, may feel, perhaps, somewhere in himself the call of 
at the commencement of the war. Indeed, one of the . 
most splendid facts in the present war—one of those gleams those hoarse words of command and the everlasting rhythm 
of sunshine which illumine even the darkest hours—is of the moving feet. If he is wise he will know how to act. Every 
the magnificent loyalty of India to Britain. Such loyalty taxicab in London bears a message that tells him what to do, and 
will never be forgotten the nearest recruiting station is not so very far away. 


Oe Ee TOES Te He Vee ee ee 


The pretty and delightful daughter of H.H. Maharaja 
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DEPTH OF MEANING. By George Belcher. 
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George : What I sez is, Jahn, if so be as the Russians be over here they be, and if so be as they 
be’ant they be’ant 

John (who has become very drowsy through conversing): Aye, aye, Jarge; I allus said as yow was a 
deep un, I did 
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Talking and Doing.- 


OMAN is a cunning creature. 
Years ago she used to faint at 
the sight of an injured canary ; 


that was because there were 
plenty of men in those days to catch her 
ere she fell. To-day men are extremely 
rare, so woman faints no more. In fact, 
she is trying to shatter the belief that she 
ever wanted to faint at all. She is, she 
asserts, as strong as a man, and stronger. 
What she wants to do she will do—willy- 
nilly. It is only when she is forced into 
uncomfortable channels that she remem- 
bers that she is the weaker creature and 
ought, properly speaking, to cling to some- 
thing masculine and hard. Ever has she 
been in the forefront of the reform—of 
others. She herself is a 
perfect creature. Once a 
man told her so in the 
moonlight after a good 
dinner. She has _ never 
ceased to believe him. But 
nobody else is perfect; that 
is why—as a sex—woman 
has never stopped talking, 
only acting in a_surrepti- 
tious kind of way, with one 
eye on earning her own 
living and the other on a 
man to snatch the chance 
away from her. As I sit 
at the open window writing 
there is a _ white -robed 
female, genus flapper, 
whose dress—what there 
is of it—is transparent, 
roving about the front 
with vivacious eye. In her 
hand she carries a bunch 
of white feathers, and if 
you stopped to ask her 
what she was doing she 
would look at you archly 
and answer, “ Recruiting.” 
From time to time she 
pounces upon a_ young 
man, asks him if he has 
joined the army, and upon 
his answering, “ No,” sticks 
a feather in his buttonhole. 
* * * 
Recruiting. 
[t is all quite impertinent, 
but she is infatuated 
with the excuse. It gives 
her publicity, it allows her 
to be seen, it makes her 
feel that she is something more than 
“Tt.” And it is infinitely preferable to 
doing something herself. Her brother 
shall not go to the front, nor shall her 
father, because she is fond of them; but 
other girls’ brothers and fathers are 
cowards if they don’t. There it is in a 
nutshell. There are a lot of women burn- 
ing for other people to do something while 
they tell them how to doit. There are a 
lot of men, too, doing the same thing; but 
whereas a man is mostly attacked by the 
disease in middle age, a girl gets it quite 
early. The one curse of civilisation is 
that it has given childless women nothing 
to do. Men brought up in laziness would 
quickly degenerate; how then can the 


Germany to destruction in a car. 


BY RICHARD RING. 


world expect women to become nobler in 
bodily ease? Itis not her fault. It is the 
rotten conception of society which brings 
up its womenkind in the belief that a lady 
is only a real lady when she possesses a 
husband or a father who can afford to pay 
other women to do her work. And there 
is so much that women can do—besides 
talking. 
* * 

A Woman Who Did. 
yea the Suffragists, who seem glad to 

burn down unoffending churches and 
cricket pavilions for what they mesmerised 
themselves into believing was their ‘‘ cause,” 
have been strangely difficult to find when 
the moment has arrived for some really 
modest but immensely useful business to 


A PROPHETIC CARTOON 


We reproduce above a prophetic cartoon, published in 1907, from. the 
famous German paper, “ Simplicissimus,’’ depicting the Kaiser driving 
The remark Germania is supposed to 
be making to the Kaiser is, “‘Isn’t it time we had a brake?” 


be done. I see that Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst has come over from Paris to 
tell other women of the German peril. 
She and the other women would be better 
employed in preventing it—if they can. 
But then talking is so much easier than 
acting, and obtains far more attention. 
That is why I take off my hat and go on 
my knees to Mrs. St. Clair Stobart. She, 
at any rate, thought something and did 
something, the combined result of which 
was one of the most remarkable things 
working women have achieved for a gene- 
ration. She is a feminist, but she has not 
been content merely to tell other people 
she was one by trying to convert the un- 
thinking and the unwilling; she went out 
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and left the Question of her Rights behind 
her, trying to do something which might 
prove to the world that these same Rights 
were no privileges, but the reward for 
something done. Her book, “War and 
Women” (Bell)—a book in which she tells 
how she equipped a corps of nurses, and 
during the Balkan War went right out to 
the front—is extraordinarily interesting 
and is a far better argument for the vote 
than all the biological treatises, barn- 
storming, and vulgar abuse that were ever 
organised and overpaid for by healthy and 
idle ladies. One of the arguments used 
by men against women possessing the 
franchise was their inability to defend the 
country in time of war. “War and 
Women” is one woman’s answer to this 
attack. If women cannot 
go into the firing line, they 
can, at any rate, share with 
men some of its dangers, 
and thus relieve these same 
men of duties whieh other- 
wise they would be forced 
to perform for them. There- 
fore, as I said before, I take 
off my hat to Mrs. St. Clair 
Stobart, but I can imagine 
that very few women will 
yearn to follow her example. 


It is so much easier to 
shout. 
War’ Nursing. 

ts. Stobart had a 
M theory, and _ her 


theory was this: “ If women 
are to become efficient 
members of the national 
service, and are to be 
allowed to give to the 
nation’s defences of their 
very best, they must no 
longer be played with, as at 
present, by the British Red 
Cross Society’s scheme of 
voluntary aid detachments. 
They must be trained and 
adopted whole - heartedly 
by the Territorial army. 
Women must no _ longer 
be regarded as apocryphal 
numbers, but as worthy to 
be included in the inspired 
text of the national religion 
of patriotism.” Her idea is 
to train women to be of 
general service in all forms 
of work between the field hospital and the 
base. This is to be very thorough. They 
are to be expert at first aid, nursing, cooking 
(plain, convalescent, and camp), laundry, 
housewifery, signalling (Morse and sema- 
phore), driving (horse and motor), riding, 
cycling, map reading and making, life saving 


‘(in water), stretcher and ambulance: work, 


waggon drill, fire drill, improvisation work 
in field and in hospitals, and, lastly, there: 
is to be an annual camp. In this camp 
they are to live under canvas as in time 
of war—dig their own camp-fire trenches, 
construct their own camp kitchen, and 
cook their own food in the open, whatever 
the weather may be. They must perform 
alltheir own quartermastering and stewards’ 

(Continued on pf. 342) 
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BEGINNING TO UNDERSTAND 


By G. E. Studdy. 


MY CEAR Gikl WE CANT ALWAYS 
BE THINWIXNG OF THE WAR 1 
ITs Siter ROT ABOUT Not 
PLAYING GAMES a5 
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A LITTLE TIME AGO THE SHIRKER WAS UNNOTICED. NOW HE STANDS OUT IN BOLD RELIEF 
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work, sleep on straw mattresses in un- 
boarded tents, and, without the aid of 
male hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, undergo a general training in 
improvisation, discipline, and self-reliance, 
and learn, generally speaking, to approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible to conditions 
likely to obtain in time of war. They are, 
in fact, to be thoroughly capable and 
useful—the very opposite of the kind- 
hearted young lady who, after amassing a 
little first aid, goes out to the front and 
stands waiting in a becoming hospital 
uniform for the wounded, who probably 
are far more injured on their way to the 
hospital than they were originally on the 
field of battle. 
* * * 
The Balkan War. 
his was Mrs. Stobart’s idea, and, of 
course, she was looked askance at 
by the authorities. It was against the 
recognised male theory as to what women 
were capable _ of. Nothing 
daunted, Mrs. Stobart put her 
ideas into practice. With her 
body of trained nurses she set 
out to the Balkans, and there, 
in the town of Kirk-Kilisse in 
Bulgaria, she organised, ran, and 
made a great success of a base 
hospital managed entirely by 
women. This book is an account . 
of théir doings in the midst of 
battle. The difficulties were 
many and well nigh unsur- 
mountable, but Mrs. Stobart 
and her little band of nurses 
won their way through, and 
their cheerfulness never left 
them for an instant. Every- 
thing that could be done by 
women was done by them. 
In this way they proved them- 
selves as useful as men, while 
allowing the men, who would 
otherwise be wasted in doing 
things for them, to go into the 
line of fire. It was a big problem 
for a handful of women to tackle, 
but their success proved what 
women are capable of doing 
when they are content to be 
thoroughly drilled and made 
self-reliant and efficient. Mrs. 
Stobart recently went over to 
Belgium, but on account of a 
certain mishap was arrested by 
the Germans as a spy, and only 
by sheer luck escaped into 
Holland. 
* * * 
A German Story. 
- Lovers in Exile” (Eveleigh 
Nash), by the author of 
“The Letters which Never Reached Him,” 
is an old, old story rather interestingly 
re-told. The scene is laid in Germany. 
The descriptions of social life in the country 
which is our foe only give us additional 
proof that the Germans in social life are 
the dullest, most boorish people in the 
whole world: Their virtues are almost as 
dreary as their vices. They possess in- 
tellect, but no elegance of mind. Their 
women are contemptible creatures—con- 
temptible in that they live for nothing 
but housework, adoration of the male, 
children, and gossip. These are the 
domestic virtues which should be felt 
rather than seen. German women make 
an exhibition of them. They have no 
variety. To turn the average German 
middle-class woman into an élégante is 
like making a pig resemble a faun. They 
are simply frightfully worthy, but oh, so 
frightfully dull. 


The Butterfly on the Wheel. 
I read in the newspapers that Germany 
had decreed that after the present 
war Berlin will command the world of 
fashions. I can only reply that it will be 
merely yet another example of Teutonic 
uglification of the world. Whatever else 
they may possess their taste in decoration 
is hopeless. It is blatant and vulgar, try- 
ing to hide its tastelessness under a veneer 
of splendour. It is typical of the German 
character when he endeavours to soar into 
realms of beauty and refinement. But as 
even Germany will occasionally produce 
women who might have been born in 
Paris or Vienna, so the heroine of “ Lovers 
in Exile’? was like a humming-bird among 
crows. She was utterly out of touch with 
her surroundings. Her husband was a 
terrific bore. His relations were as only 
a German’s relations can possibly be. No 
wonder then that the little butterfly wife 
fell in love with another man soon after 
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“YOUS-DIRTY= BOA? 


(With acknowledgments to a famous advertisement) 


her marriage. She could not accomplish 
the three things which a good German 
husband demands of his wife—strict con- 
ventionality, unquestioning adoration of 
himself, and untiring motherhood. There- 
fore, when the moment came, as it always 
comes when a man and woman love else- 
where, she left her home, was divorced, 
and married the lover of her dreams. 
Henceforward the story moves in diplo- 
matic circles. We are given pictures of 
the German Legations in Eastern lands, 
of the intrigue, the plots and counter-plots 
which go to the making and unmaking of 
a diplomatic career. They are of great 
interest, these pictures, as are the less 
splendid ones which the authoress paints 
of smug German provincial life. There is 
no humour in the tale. But it is quite 
worth reading if only for the light it throws 
on the private social life led by our enemies 
across the North Sea. 
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Thoughts from ‘‘ Lovers in Exile,” 
Byery life ends in renunciation: in the 

~ Pisgah - sight of lands which we 
never reach—but we can at least en- 
deavour to smooth the road for one 
another even though we do not under- 
stand its aim and end. People endeavour 
to spoil all happiness for each other, as 
though there were too much of it in the 
world, and each one always seems to think 
that the other is too well off.” 

“Happiness which is won painfully, 
and only after some cruel mistake, has 
always the character of stolen goods in 
the eyes of the world. The only pitiable 
ones of the earth are the women who have 
not known a great love.” 

* * 

Character. 
s an admirer of Mr. J. S. Fletcher’s 
previous story, “ Perris of the Cherry 
Trees,” I must confess I was bitterly dis- 
appointed in his latest book, ‘ Both of This 
Parish” (Nash). It struck me 
as a machine-made article— 
turned out to a certain pattern, 
and to order. There is little or 
no story in it. It is more a 
description of certain types and 
the effect of each upon the 
other. There is Cartledge, a 
man successful throughout his 
life, whose wife, Lisette, a beau- 
tiful French girl, ran away 
because he only gave _ her 
wealth and prosperity, leaving 
behind her the kind of letter 
which is read out on the stage 
in the middle of a melodrama. 
There is Bently, antiquarian, 
chemist, and a failure. There 
is the man who tells the story, 
who has no character at all, but 
describes passing events for the 
benefit of the reader. There 
are also sundry minor characters 
belonging to the little country 


town of Leyminster. They are 
all vivid in their way. But the 
result is distinctly unthrilling, 


not to say a little dull. It is 
neither exciting, nor amusing, 
nor interesting as a photographic 
picture of real life. It is just 
an ordinary story without that 
absorbing plot which every 
ordinary story ought to have. 
Mr. Fletcher can do so much 


better than this. 
* * * 


A Clever Tale. 

am sure that never before 

Mrs. George de Horne 

Vaizey wrote “ Grizel Married ” 
(Mills and Boon) was the great 
scene of the book brought to a climax by 
the chief character swallowing a fishbone. 
Yet such in the book under review was 
the case. And it was not nearly so un- 
romantic as it sounds. On the contrary, 
after the first gasp of astonishment you 
realise that it is far more dramatic than 
the usual cliff accident or motor smash or 
infuriated cow. Apart from this incident, 
however, the story is very entertaining, 
often wittily written, and certainly a tale 
above the usual summer average. 
Interesting New Books. 
1a By Victor Bridges. (Mills 

and Boon.) 

PRIDE OF Bopy. By Hugh de Sélin- 
court. (St. Catherine Press.) 

THE MARRIAGE TIE. By Wilkinson 
Sherren. (Richards.) 6s. 

AFRICAN CAMP FIRES. 
E. White. (Nelson.) 5s. 


By Stewart 
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THE MODERN SAMSON AGONISTES 


By Horace Morgan. 


THE WRECKER OF HIS OWN EMPIRE AND THE WORLD’S PEACE 
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ENGLAND IS 
A Remarkable of Modern War “ Coastguard: 
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THE NEW AIR COASTGUARDSMEN, WHO ARE CEASELESS 


In times of peace we Englishmen scoffed at our airmen, placing them in an inferior position to those of France and Germany. But, if the 


i 
s | 
patrol of the coast, our airmen have proved themse 
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ds,” who are Right im the Front Line of Defence. 


SSH PATROLLING THE COAST IN SEARCH OF THE FOE 


pyesent war has demonstrated one thing, it has shown that English airmen are superior to any. With our army in the field, and the ceaseless 
selves among the finest of our “lines of defence” 
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THE REVIVAL US CC Y 

By am Author who has Gome to America to Plead the 
British Cause. 


coveeet? 


MISS MARIE LOHR AS LADY BABBIE 
In Mr. J. M. Barrie’s comedy, “The Little Minister,’ at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 


Miss Marie Léhr has never been so 
winsome, so charming, or so attractive as she is in the character of Mr. Barrie’s famous heroine. 
of war outside “ The Little Minister’? makes an ideal entertainment—amusing, whimsical, pathetic. 


As a respite from the horrors 
Its revival is a great success 
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“OUR MASTERY OF THE AIR” 


British Airmen and What They are Defending Us from. 


BRITISH MASTERY OF THE AIR 


Our picture shows a group of men who made their country’s and their own reputation. Included in the group, from left to right, 
are: Pe uec pare Playfair, Lieutenant Mills, Lieutenant Soames, Captain Board, Major Riley, Major Higgins, Lieutenant Jones, 
Lieutenant Gould, Lieutenant Small, and Lieutenant Anderson 
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PARISIANS INTENT ON THE MANCGEUVRES OF A GERMAN TAUBE AEROPLANE ABOVE ONE OF 
THE BOULEVARDS 
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MRS. H. THOMAS’S CAIRN 
TERRIER PUPS 


with their pets are always charm- 

ing, and the pretty study of little 

Miss Jean Faudel- Phillips with 
Champion Bluet, reproduced below, is of 
special interest as it goes far to refute 
the prevalent idea that chows are of a 
savage disposition. All those who love 
and understand the breed maintain that 
they are ideal as companions, being extra- 
ordinarily faithful; that is to say, a chow, 
although quite amiable to the world in 
general, attaches himself devotedly to only 
one person. This characteristic should 
appeal forcibly to some owners of a 
jealous disposition who resent their pets 
showing aftection to others. 

* * * 


P > were eet of children taken 


erhaps no kennel of chows has such a 
world-wide reputation as that belong- 
ing to Mrs. Lionel Faudel-Phillips, for from 
girlhood her name has been associated 
with the breed, and from a very early age 
her services as judge have been in great 
request. Certainly in knowledge of  _ 
the history and points of the breed | 
she is second to none, and her in- | 
terest is unflagging. In spite of the | 
busy life she now leads she finds 
time to attend all the meetings of 
the Chinese Chow Club (of which 
she is a founder) and watches over 
the welfare of chows on the L.K.A. 
executive and show committees, of 
which she is one of the most ener- 
getic and popular members. 


| 
Wl 
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[_atterly Mrs. Faudel-Phillips has 

gone in very strongly for blue 
chows, and her wonderful team of 
that colour is of course known to 
all showgoers and is practically in- 
vincible. During the last twelve 
months death has been very busy in 
Mrs. Faudel-Phillips’s kennels, so it 
is specially gratifying to hear that 
she has a number of young dogs 
coming on to replace the three 
champions she was unlucky enough 
to lose. 


BASES EE IA ARV PARE RE 


% * * 

dog who has done wonderfully 

well since his recent début is 
Blue Blood of Amwell, whose por- 
trait we publish. In writing of him 
Mrs. Faudel-Phillips says, “I con- 
sider his head a study,” and cer- 
tainly it would be difficult to find 
fault with. Blue Blood is by the 
late Poyang, a cream dog with which 
Mrs. Faudel-Phillips did a great deal 
of winning, and who made a great 
sensation as a sire of wonderful 


BLUE BLOOD OF AMWELL 


puppies. Blue Blood was bred by Mr. 
Fishbourne, from whom Mrs. Faudel- 
Phillips purchased him. He has only been 
exhibited six times but has already won 
fifteen firsts, one second, and several 
specials. He should be a full champion 
in the near future. 
* * * 
nother interesting piece of chow news 
comes from Miss Lawton, who has 
recently returned from her long visit to 
America, bringing with her Champion Foo- 


MISS JEAN FAUDEL-PHILLIPS WITH 
CHAMPION BLUET 
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MRS. H. THOMAS’S CAIRN 
TERRIERS 


Shan, who covered himself with glory at 
all the principal shows and became an 
American champion in the shortest time 
possible. Miss Lawton tells us that his 
English friends have been visiting him in 
quarantine, and find him “ looking younger 
and more beautiful than ever,” but he will 
be glad when the wearisome period of 
detention is over. Miss Lawton has also 
an eight months old puppy by Champion 
Foo-Shan, who bids fair to rival his sire 
when full grown. We hope to reproduce 
photographs of these two celebrities very 
shortly. We fancy that Champion Foo- 
Shan has established another record, 2.e., 
that of being the first international cham- 
pion of any breed to return to England 
after winning his title in America. 
2 * * 

(Cairn terriers are rapidly becoming one 

of our most fashionable breeds, and 
in this event there is always a risk of 
type being sacrificed, so that it is good 
hearing that such an enthusiast as Mrs. 
Thomas has undertaken a journey 
all the way to Skye to acquire fresh 
blood from the original home of the 
cairns and has returned with what 
she describes as “ some real beauties 
of wonderful type.” Puppies are 
always fascinating, and Mrs. Thomas 
sends us a picture of a regular “ bas- 
ket of beauty.’”’ These pups look the 
picture of health and full of promise, 
as indeed they should be considering 
their breeding by Champion Gesto 
ex Ninfield Fan. They were born 
on May 11, and already two have 
gone to fresh homes, one being 
bought by Sir W. Eden at a big 
; price, the other by Mrs. Musgrove. 
| Mrs. Thomas intends to keep and 
| show the other three, and expects 
t 
z 
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| great things of them, and another 
litter she has coming on by Roy 
Mohr ex Brocaire Eiled. The other 
picture shows the three older dogs, 
all of which are winners. 

should like to remind members 

that suggestions as to any work 
for relief of sufferers from the war to 
be undertaken by the L.K.A. are 
anxiously awaited by the executive 
committee. So far only one has 
reached the office. It is that a 
charity dog show should be held 
with certificates instead of prize 
money, all profits to be given to the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund. The com- 
mittee is meeting to consider this, 
and I shall hope to publish their 
views and further particulars next 
week, CarRLo F. C, CLARKE. 
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DEE Y, Aliso SERVE 
Who Give their Homes and Money to Assuage the Aftermath of War. 
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Wonford Swinburne 


LIEUT.-COLONEL AND THE HON. MRS. WOOD OUTSIDE THE WONDERFUL PORCH OF HENGRAVE HALL 


Hengrave Hall, Suffolk, one of the loveliest of all the lovely homes of England, is now fitted up as a complete hospital, where 

already nearly a hundred of our gallant wounded soldiers are being tenderly nursed back to health. Situated in one of the most 

beautiful parts of the country, in the neighbourhood of Bury St. Edmunds, Hengrave Hall lends itself admirably to the purpose 
of convalescence 
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FLOREAT EFONA 


Brigadier-General Sir Philip 


E must bea keen soldier or he would never have 
gone a-fighting in the Chin Hills, for of all the 
rottenest places to go campaigning in the Chin 
Hills takes the biscuit. To begin with, although 

there are lots of chances of getting shot or stabbed or 
speared there is really no one in particular to fight against. 
You walk along a narrow path with a precipice on one side 
and a cliff on the other. You get sniped at the whole way 
and perhaps vou see something which reminds you of the 
time you used to find delight in tobogganing down the stairs 
on a tea-tray. In other words, if you are particularly lucky 
you get a pot shot ata very dirty naked man sitting on a 
leather apron sliding down the precipice. He is a Chin 
Warrior, and if he never washes and only wears a leather 
apron put on the wrong way that is because he is a Chin 
Warrior and must be excused. It is a poor class of fighting. 
* * * 
Again: the country is horribly unhealthy; up goes your 
temperature and then up go your toes. Of food, too, 
there is nothing in the whole of Chin Land to give you an 
appetite. The Chins them- 
selves prefer dogs to any- 
thing else, and perhaps that 
is the kind of menu that 
Sir Philip likes, and there- 
fore later on took the pre- 
caution to get shut up in 
Ladysmith so as to be able 
to revel im the delights of 
mule stew and horse.soup. 
a * * 
Yes: Sir Philip 7s a keen 
soldier, and well de- 
served the medal he got for 
the Chin Expedition; but 
then he is keen about such 
a lot of things. He was 
keen about running when 
at Eton, and won a lot of 
races there. He was very 
proud of being keeper of 
the “field and wall,’ and 
he was and is very keen 
about his regiment, the 19th 
(Queen Alexandra’s Own 
Royal) Hussars. He was 
born exactly forty-five years 
ago and gazetted to the 
19th Hussars when just 
twenty. He stuck to it till 
he was made a brigadier- 
general. When a subaltern 
of three years’ standing his 
enthusiasm took him as 
before-mentioned to Burma, 
but it was not until he was 
captain that he had his 
heart’s desire and saw real 
fighting. Then he had his 
fill of it in the South African 
War. The beginning of the 
operations found him in 
Natal, where he _ fought 
gallantly and well at Riet- 
fontein and Lombard’s Kop. 
But the Boers kept ever closing in and he was shut up with 
his regiment at Ladysmith. 


* * * 
Ne still well remember the brave story of how, despite 
privations, bombardment, almost starvation, the 


garrison remained calm, valiant, and good humoured under 
the command of that most gallant soldier, Sir George White. 
Young Chetwode did his share with the rest and missed 
neither the sortie of December 7 nor the action of January 6. 
He was determined to see all the fun. They kept the flag 
flying, and then one morning, just when the horses and men 
might have been auctioned as a choice assortment of toast 
racks, Lord Dundonald arrived with his troops. Ladysmith 
was saved. 
* * * 
ut there was no rest for Chetwode—not that he wanted 
any; that is the worst of him, he never will rest. He 
makes one tired the way he is constantly on the warpath. 


CHETWODE, D.S.O. 


Walhouse Chetwode, D.S.O. 


He saw all the fighting that was to be seen in Natal, in- 
cluding the action at Laings Nek. Then he hurried off 
with the eastern column to Pretoria, being mightily busy 
both at Belfast and Lydenberg. Next he kindly gave the 
Orange River Colony a turn, but he could not rest long there 
so back he went to the Transvaal, and as that was not big 
enough for him he tried the Orange River Colony for a second 
time, finally coming to a halt in Cape Colony, because there 
was nowhere else for him to go. It really was all very dis- 
tracting—as bad as a star comedian visiting seven halls a 
night. Kitchener had to do something to stop his energies, 
so he gave him a couple of mentions in despatches and the 
D.S.O., not to mention the Queen’s medal with five clasps 
and the King’s medal with two clasps. By this time he was 
a major. 
* * * 
Wher he came home, as there was not enough for him to 
do as a mere regimental officer, he made himself 
assistant military secretary to Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien at 
Aldershot, which must have suited him spléndidly, for it is 
no secret there was more 
work than play in those 
days. These delights could 
not, however, last for ever, 
and he got command of his 
regiment in 1908, when he 
was just thirty-nine. <A 
better or more popular C.O. 
never sat on a horse. In 
1912 he was appointed to 
command the London 
Mounted Brigade Territorial 
Force, and as he has always 
been a bit of a dog-fancier 
he dearly loved and believed 
in his Terriers; they have 
stood us in good stead to- 
day. 
* * * 
Ore would have thought 
that such a com- 
paratively young man would 
not have had time to do 
anything more than has 
been mentioned. But that 
is quite a mistake. He 
found time to be very 
active in putting out a fire 
in Sunningdale,.to succeed 


his father, Colonel Sir 
George Chetwode, as 7th 
baronet, and to fall in 


love with and marry Alice 
Hester Camilla, the daugh- 
ter of , Colonel the Hon. 
Richard Stapleton - Cotton, 
all of which shows what 
energy will do. His wife 
is very charming, renowned 
as a hostess, dresses beau- 
tifully, and has two children, 
a son and a daughter. 


Barnett 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR PHILIP WALHOUSE * * * 


“| here were Chetwodes at 

Chetwode before the 
Conquest. His family have been soldiers for generations, and 
one of Sir Philip’s ancestors sailed to the Crusades with 
Richard Cceur de Lion and was there knighted for gallantry. 
It is safe to say that the Saracens were more gallant foes 
than Sir Philip is fighting against to-day. He is in command 
of the 5th Cavalry Brigade of our Expeditionary Force, and 
already we know how nobly our troopers have fought, going 
through the vaunted Uhlans “like brown paper,” to quote 
the words of Sir Philip Chetwode, their gallant brigadier. 

eA dp te W. N. C. 

AX good story is told of a lecturer who one torrential night 

addressed an audience which might have been much 
larger without taxing the seating capacity of the hall. 
Naturally he was willing to curtail his address, and, having 
reached what he considered the psychological moment, said, 
“I’m afraid I’ve kept you too long.” Whereupon a voice 
replied, ‘ Go on, it’s still raining.” 
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AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE FOR THE KAISER! 


The Extraordinary Rally of British Dominions to Britain’s Aid. 


INDIAN, CANADIAN, AND SOUTH AFRICAN TROOPS NOW FIGHTING FOR LIBERTY AND JUSTICE 
UNDER THE FLAG OF BRITAIN AND THE ALLIES 


What a lot of things one has to thank weeny for! She has settled all our internal squabbles—Home Rule, Votes for Women, 


and Political Warfare—she has cemented the friendship of Russia, France, and Belgium with this country, and above all she has 

consolidated the whole British Empire in a way which no years of peace would have done. Britain and the British Empire now 

stands absolutely united before the whole world, the champion of the oppressed—honoured, fighting for the Right. All this is 
thanks to German vindictive jealousy, bullying, and lies 
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the tranquil, soberly proceeding game of golf there is 

truly little in common, and it is perhaps a tribute to 

a nation’s versatility of temperament that in times of 
peace no pastime is more popular among the officers of the 
British navy and army than that which has been described 
as the propelling of a small ball into an almost equally small 
hole with instruments sadly ill-adapted to the purpose. In 
both branches of the services, whose glorious traditions have 
been so magnificently maintained in Heligoland Bight, at 
Mons, and indeed on every possible occasion during the 
stern affairs of the last few weeks, has golf grown rapidly in 
favour in recent years, and in the lulls between the fighting 
I daresay there has been more than one chance meeting of men 
who rejoiced in a common interest in the game of the links. 

* * * 


“The golfer, given an idle moment and something in his 

hand which could be swung after the manner of a 
driver or an iron, wduid be sure to 
disclose the secret of his hobby. 
Involuntarily he would turn his 
attention to a daisy, or even per- 
chance a spent bullet, and address 
it in the approved golfing method, 
and immediately another zealot 
would know that he had discovered 
a brother of the greatest freemasonry 
in the world of recreation, and then 
nothing save duty would prevent 
them from entering into communion. 
When the Colonial Volunteers were 
waiting in mufti to be reviewed at 
the Horse Guards Parade I saw a 
man at the end of a line swinging 
carefully at a stone with his walking- 
stick. Every golfer in the crowd 
knew that token; it was unmistak- 


able. : 
% * * 


B eee the grim, death-dealing business of war and 


Naval men have fewer opportuni- 

ties than their brethren of 
the sister service for pursuing land 
sports, but every person who has 
had a wide experience of seaside 
golf knows the enthusiasm with 
which the ‘officers make for the 
links when their ships happen to 
be remaining for a day or so neara 
famous course, “Many of them, too, 
are fine players, although the navy 
has yet to produce a champion 
golfer. The army had one in the 
never - to- be- forgotten ‘‘ Freddy”’ 
Tait, in some respects the greatest 
amateur that Scotland ever knew, 
who was killed when leading some 
of the men of the Black Watch, 
in which he was a lieutenant, during 
Hector Macdonald’s attack at Koo- 
doosberg. When Mr. Tait fell it 
was felt on all sides that his mantle 
as Scotland’s foremost amateur would 
fall upon Mr. Robert Maxwell. The 
latter justified that confidence to the 
full, and during the present crisis 
in the history of the country he has 
done just what those who knew 
him were certain he would do—he 
has given his services to the King 
and joined the 8th Royal Scots. 
Mr. Maxwell is the beau 1déal of a manly man—tall, broad, 
and sporting in his every action. He had not long left Eton 
when he began to make his name famous in golf, and if he 
had not retired from open competitions several years ago 
probably he would have won more than two championships. 

* * * 

“[he crack golfing regiments are the Black Watch and the 

Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, who were in the 
thick of the fighting in Belgium and northern France. 
The Black Watch have won the Army up for the last three 
years in succession, and six times in Ail, while the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders have proved successful once, and 
have been runners-up on three occasions —-always to the 
Black Watch. The rivalry between these two units is long- 
standing. It began in the distant past when golf was little 
known outside Scotland. A cup was given for a match to be 
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AN IRONY OF WAR 


Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein, captain the 
of the Sunningdale Golf Club, who is now 
fighting with the Germans against England 


By R. E. 


held twice every year between the depéts of the regiments, 
the conditions being that every man who possessed a bag of 
clubs and could play golf, no matter how badly, should do duty 
so long as the other side could raise the requisite number of 
representatives. There were some keen struggles between 
huge teams for this trophy, and they led to a rare spirit of 
competition between the regiments in the latter-day Army 
Cup tournaments. Esprit de corps is notoriously difficult to 
infuse into a team match at golf, but I have never observed 
it in a more pronounced degree in connection with any 
sporting event than on the occasion of the Argyll and Suther- 
land’s victory—their only success—by one hole over the Black 
Watch in a final at Hoylake seven years ago. 
+ * % 

[uring the last few seasons Captain P, G. M. Skene, an 

old ’varsity player who has held the Queen Victoria 
Jubilee Vase of the Royal and Ancient Club, and Captain 
W. Green, a member of the Tantallon Club, have been the 
most successful golfers in Army 
tournaments. Both are in the Black 
Watch. Neither, however, has won 
such distinction in the classic events 
of the game -as Captain C. K. 
Hutchison of the Royal Scots, now 
on the reserve list of officers, but 
naturally in the active ranks in 
this period of stress. For grace of 
style Captain Hutchison has few 
equals among either amateurs or 
professionals, and that he has not 
won a championship has been due 
to ill-luck rather than lack of skill. 
Nobody who was present on the 
occasion of the final of the amateur 
championship of 1909 at Muirfield 
will forget the truly great golf 
which he and Mr, Maxwell played on 
that occasion. By common consent 
nothing quite so fine had been seen 
previously in the supreme stage of 
the event—at any rate, since its 
extension from eighteen to thirty-six 
holes—and it is certain that nothing 
so good has been witnessed since. 
Mr. Maxwell won on the last green. 

* es * 
A nother distinguished golfer who 
oe is serving his King and country 
is Mr. C. O. Hezlet, the runner-up in 
this year’s amateur championship, 
who is in the special reserve of the 
Royal Artillery. Three recent mem- 
bers of the Cambridge University 
team—Mr. R. G. C. Yerburgh, this 
year’s captain, Mr. R. E. Wilson, and 
Viscount Castlerosse—have been 
commissioned as officers in the new 
army; Mr. C. H. Alison, the secretary 
of the Stoke Poges club, who played a 
shot off the Woking clubhouse and 
did other doughty things in ’varsity 
golf a few years ago, has, I believe, 
been entrusted with similar respon- 
sibilities ; and the Hon. C. T. Milks, 
M.P., another old Oxford player who 
was elected honorary secretary of 
Parliamentary Handicap last 
season, has been on service with 
the French Army. 

* * * 
M22y other fine golfers are assisting in the grim work of 

fighting for the honour and integrity of the nation, and 
they are to be found in the rank and file as well as among 
the holders of commissions. An Engljsh player at Boulogne 
has related that’dne of the first men j-khaki whom he saw 
when the British troops disembarked there was. the ctalwart 
St. Andrews 2ssional, Andrew Kirkaldy, that genius of 
repartee and unpremeditated humour, whose ‘sayings—de- 
livered in all innocence of their wittiness—have been quoted 
throughout the yrorld. Kirkaldy enlisted in the 74th Regi- 
ment in 1881 and was at Tel-el-Kebir besides serving for two 
years in India. Thus his golfing career has been already 
divided into two partsggnd now war has found him again on 
the active list. The mind can conceive a pretty picture of 
Kirkaldy entrenched and firing some of his own strongly- 
supported idioms as well as plenty of lead at the enemy. 
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TO SUCCOUR THE WOUNDED SOLDIERS 


Another Beautiful English Duchess Gives her Services to the Nation. 


THe DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER 


Whose services have been accepted by the Red Cross Society and who has already left with a group of English nurses: for the 
front. Millicent Duchess of Sutheriatid and her nurses have been in Namur ever since the beginning of the war. The Duke of 
Westminster has already distinguished himself in the fighting line 
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Lallie Charles 
MISS AGNES STRUTT 


The fourth daughter of Mr. 
G. Herbert Strutt of. Makeney 
House, near Derby, and Kin- 
gairloch, Argyllshire, who is 
engaged to Mr. Bernard Neame 
of the 18th Hussars, the second 
son of Mr. H. Neame of 
Beckenham 


Some Recent 
Announcements. 


GOOD many of 
the present 
day engage- 


ments are on 
account of the war of 
very short duration, the 
weddings in some in- 
stances taking place 
almost immediately 
after the announce- 
ments appear. One 
engagement just an- 
nounced is that of Mr. 
Claud Vivian of Glan- 
y-menai, Glyn Garth, 
Isle of Anglesey, and 
Miss Emily Gray- 
Buchanan, the youngest 
daughter of  Lieut.- 


MISS MARY M. BARBER- 
STAR 


SPORTING AND COUNTRY HOUSE SUPPLEMENT. 


——CUPID IN WAR: TIME - 


of Plas Gwyn, Pentraeth, Isle of Anglesey. Mr. Henry Wynd- 
ham Ball, Royal Irish Constabulary, the elder son of the late 
Mr. Henry Wyndham Ball and Mrs. Ball of Palmerston Park, 
Dublin, is to marry Miss Edith Lenthall, the youngest daughter 
of the late Mr. Walter Lenthall of Bessels Leigh Manor, 
Abingdon, Berks, and Belmont, Llanrwst, North Wales, and a 
marriage is announced to take place shortly in India, on account 
of the war, between Major Arkwright Strick, King’s Shropshire 
Light Infantry, and Miss Iris Cammeéll, the younger daughter of 
Mrs. Cammell of Coxbench Hall, Derby. 


* * * 


A Naval Engagement. 


n engagement is announced between Sub-Lieutenant Foley 
Gerald Prendergast Vereker, R.N., and Miss Annette 
Dawson, the only child of the late Mr. William Dawson and 
Mrs. Dawson. The bridegroom-elect is the youngest son of the 
late Captain the Hon. Foley C. P. Vereker, R.N., and Mrs. 
Vereker of NHawkridge, Haywards Heath, and a cousin of 
Lord Gort. 
* % * 
Of Military Interest. 


Several engagements of considerable military interest are 

among the recent announcements. Captain Reginald 
Meredith Crosse, R.A., General Staff Officer, Third Grade, War 
Office, the younger son of Lieut.-Colonel C. R. Crosse, M.V.O., 
late (97th) Royal West Kent Regiment, and secretary to the 


Sarony Lafayette 
MISS ISOBEL HAMILTON 


KEY WARRACK 


Elder daughter of Colonel 


Sarony 
MISS C. C. M. PRIOR of 
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Lafayette 
MISS HELENA HEAD 


Daughter of Major and Mrs. 
Nugent Head of Ferry Quarter, 
Strangford, co. Down, and 
granddaughter of the late 
Colonel Saunderson, M.P., whose 
marriage to Lieut.-Colonel S. T. 
Hankey is announced to take 
place on the 19th inst. 


At Penang. 


Alene marriage of Mr. 

Bernard Haigh 
and Miss _ Dorothy 
Furneaux is announced 
to take place at Penang 
at the end of next 
month. Mr. Haigh is 
the son of the late Arch- 
deacon Haigh and the 
bride-elect is the eldest 
daughter of the Dean 
of Winchester. 

Eo] * 
A Correction. 
We have been re- 

quested to con- 
tradict the announce- 
ment made in our issue 
the 9th inst. in 
regard to a forthcoming 


Eldest daughter of Mr.and The only daughter of A. W. Prior of Lyncroft aTTis Oe 
Colonel and Mrs. M. w. J. §S. Barber- Mr. John Warrack of House, Lichfield, Staffs, Tattlase between Miss 
R. Gray-Buchanan of Starkey of Aldenham Park, Edinburgh, who is to be whose marriage to Major Bessie Tobin of 92, 
TtHtricle Bridgenorth, who is en- married to Captain R. H. H. C. Tweedie, D.S.O., z Taisic 
Ettrickdale, Isle of gaged to Mr. George James. Hulton Squire, the’ fixed for the end of last Mount Secon » and 
3ute. Mr. Vivian is Brodie, the younger sonof younger son of the late month, had to be post- Mr. B. H. Nicholson, 


the second son of the 
late Hon. C. H. Vivian 


Langfier, Lid. 
MISS HILDA WOLRYCHE- 
WHITMORE 


Second daughter of the Rev. 
Henry Wolryche-Whitmore of 
Thedden Grange, Hampshire, 
who is to marry Captain G, T. 
Van der Gucht, 3rd Skinner's 
Horse, younger son of Major- 
General T. E. Van der Gucht 


the late Lieut.-Colonel T. 
Brodie, H.E.I.C.S., Deputy 
Commissioner, Assam 


Mr. R. Hulton Squire of 
Holtby Hall, Bedale, 
Yorkshire 


the war all Indian 
was cancelled 


National Rifle Association, Bisley Camp, is engaged to Miss 
Ethel Kelly, the elder daughter of Brigadier-General R. M. B. F. 
Kelly, C.B., D.S.O., Commanding Royal Artillery, Southern 
Coast Defences, and of Mrs. Kelly of Northlands, Emsworth ; 
while another of military interest is that of Major Addington 
D. Strong, 10th -D.C.O. Lancers (Hodson’s Horse, Indian 
Army), the eldest son of the late Major-General Dawsonne 
Strong, I.A., and Mrs. Dawsonne Strong of Uptons, Haslemere. 
His fiancée is Miss Eleanor Colvin, the elder daughter of the 
late Mr. Clement S. Colvin, C.S.I., of the India Office. Of 
much interest to society in general as well as in military circles 
is the engagement of Mr. Charles Parker, 1st King’s Shropshire 
Light Infantry. to Miss Hilda Starkey, the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Starkey, M.P., of Norwood Park, Southwell, Notts. Mr. 
Parker is the eldest son of the Rev. the Hon. Archibald Parker 
of the Rectory, Wem, Shropshire, and a grandson of the 
6th Lord Macclesfield and the 2nd Lord Bateman. Engage- 
ments are also announced between Captain Lionel S. Platt 
of the 17th Lancers, the son of Mr. Sidney Platt of Wargrave 
Manor, Berks, and Miss Gillian Warwick, the daughter of Major 
C. S. Warwick and granddaughter of Mr. Charles Berners of 
Woolverstone Park, Ipswich; Captain G. B. O. Taylor, Royal 
Engineers, Chatham, and Miss Cecil ffrench Mullen, daughter 
of Colonel Douglas ffrench Mullen, I.M.S., and Mrs. ffrench 
Mullen of Hollywood, near Rochester; Captain H.C. Thompson, 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, and Miss Madeline Mackern, the 
younger daughter of Mrs. Mackern and of the late Dr. George 
Mackern, Buenos Aires. 
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poned as on account of 
leave 


as this will not take 


place. 


Sarony 
MISS EDITH PARKER 


Only daughter of the late Mr. 
James H, Parker of Saltwoods, 
East Cowes, and Baddow House, 
Chelmsford, whose marriage to 
Mr. J. T. Pratt, H.B.M. Consul 
at Tsinan, China, was announced 
to take place at Shanghai some 
time this month 
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THE HERO KING 


With Pictures 


of our Soldier Prince and a Famous 


Field-Marshal. 


KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM AT THE FRONT 


He is seen standing in gateway. - Shells were bursting quite near; half-a-dozen men were wounded within 50 yards 


THE PRINCE OF WALES 


Officer of the guard at Buckingham Palace, marching down the 

Mall to St. James’s. The Grenadier Guards left for the front 

last week, but the Prince of Wales did not go with them, much 
to his disappointment 


LORD METHUEN 


Talking with a friend at Waterloo Station a few days ago, 

when the 2nd Battalion of Scots Guards left for the front. 

Lord Methuen’s two daughters have given their services to the 
King’s College Hospital to nurse the wounded 
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admiration of all that witnessed it.” On September 14, 1857, 
the final assault on Delhi took place, and 200 of the regiment 
with 400 Sikhs were sent under Grant for the protection of 
a column which was to enter Delhi by the Lahore Gate. Sir 
Hope Grant formed up his force somewhere close to the 
Moree bastion. When it was taken a few men of the rcegi- 
ment who had learned how to work guns dismountéd, 
scrambled up the breach, and turned the abandoned guns on 
the enemy with great effect. It was afterwards written, 
“The courage of the 9th Lancers was never surpassed.” 
When Grant commended their sturdy gallantry under fire 
they replied that they were ready to take as much more of 
it as he liked. 
Jz the early part of 1858 Sir Hope Grant, in the absence 

of Sir Colin Campbell, was placed in command of the 
whole forces between Cawnpore and Bunnee. He was also 
appointed a major-general in the army for distinguished ser- 
vice and general of the cavalry division. In a private 
letter written by him on February 25, 1858, he says, “I 
have recommended an excellent young officer of the name 
of Roberts for the V.C.’’—now Field-Marshal Lord Roberts. 
How proud the regiment must be of the recommendation. 
Such is a terribly incomplete sketch of the services of the 

“ Ninth” in the suppression of the Indian Mutiny. It 
had the distinction of 
being the only regiment 
present at the three 
main achievements of 
the war—the siege of 
Delhi, the relief, and 
the siege of Lucknow. 
On its departure from 
India it was highly 
complimented by the 
Commander - in - Chief 
and the Viceroy for its 
bravery and the good 
work it had done, and 
on reaching England 
fourteen of its number 
received V.C.’s “for 
Valour.’ On Feb- 
ruary 5, 1865, the 
colonel of the regi- 
ment, General Sir 
James Wallace Sleigh, 
K.C.B., died ; needless 
to say his successor 
was Lieut.-General Sir 
J. Hope Grant, K.C.B. 

* * 
In 1875 the 9th 

Lancers were 
again in India, and on 
the outbreak of the 
Afghan War were 
ordered to the front, 
The country is not 
suitable for cavalry, 
but what brave men 
could do they did. 
Having made a treaty 
with the Afghans at Gundamuk we left an embassy in Kabul 
under Sir Louis Cavagnari. It was not long before he and 
his staff were foully murdered, and again we declared war, 
a squadron of the 9th Lancers doing well and manfully at 
the battle of Charasiah. Our troops reached Kabul to find 
it deserted, and encamped outside it at Sherpur. 

* * * 
W hen news arrived that General Burrows had been badly 
defeated at Maiwand and was closely besieged at 
Kandahar by Ayub Khan, Roberts’s famous march to relieve 
it commenced, the 9th Lancers being the only British cavalry 
regiment to participate in it. On September 1 the battle 
of Kandahar was fought; Ayub Khan’s army was routed and 
Kandahar was relieved. The cavalry under General Gough 
pursued the fleeing Afghans over the plain, killing them in 
hundreds. About this time, although not in the Afghan War, 
a 9th Lancer man got a V.C., Lord William (Bill) Beresford 
gaining one in the Zulu War for conspicuous gallantry. 
* * * 

After the Afghan War the regiment returned to England, 

from thence it was ordered to South Africa, and then 
back again to India. But hardly had it arrived before the 


THE KAISER UNITES 


Ulstermen and Nationalists in one camp. 
the 2nd King Edward’s Horse are two Nationalists and two Ulstermen, 
including the son of Sir Edward Carson (standing on extreme right) 


South African War broke out, and the 9th Lancers were 
hurried to Durban, encountering a terrific storm on the way, 
when eighty-two of their horses were washed overboard. At 
the very first fight one of their old officers, “Jabber” Chisholme 
(Colonel J. J. Scott Chisholme), was killed whilst gallantly 
leading the Imperial Light Horse at Elandslaagte. 
* * * 
he 9th Lancers themselves formed part of the force got 
together by Lord Methuen to organise the relief of 
Kimberley. At Belmont the present Colonel—then Captain 
—Campbell, had a narrow escape, and was rescued by Lord 
Douglas Compton. ‘These two officers had gone forward to 
see if they could make out anything of a force of Boers 
which were supposed to be advancing. When they had gone 
about a mile they saw a man riding towards them. He came 
to within a hundred yards, turned his pony broadside on, and 
covered Captain Campbell with his rifle. Campbell galloped 
off in a slanting direction, but the bullet hit his horse in the 
head and turned it head over heels. Compton seeing his 
plight galloped to his assistance, and Campbell scrambled up 
behind; but as the horse was very nervous the ride back 
was far from pleasant. 
* * * 
fter the disaster at Magersfontein, at which the 9th were 
present, Lord Roberts came to the country, and under 
him a cavalry division was formed, including the 9th Lancers, 
for the relief of Kim- 
berley. We know how 
splendidly Sir John 
French commanded 
that division; how he 
not only relieved Kim- 
berley but cut off 
Cronje’s line of retreat. 


* * 
W hen Lord Roberts 
entered Bloem- 
fontein he selected the 
9th to furnish his es- 
cort, saying, “I know 
that they have always 
been a splendid regi- 
ment. This is the third 
time they have been on 
active service with me.” 
Perhaps, too, he did~- 
not forget that it was 
a 9th Lancer man who 
had recommended him 
for his V.C. Many of 
the 9th distinguished 
themselves greatly in 
this campaign, 
amongst them Lord 
Douglas Compton, 
Lieutenant Skeffing- 
ton - Smyth, and the 
Hon. A. Macdonald, 
who met his death with 
a small party of the 
9th Lancers because 
he refused to surrender, 
preferring to be killed. 
* * 
A fter South Africa the 9th Lancers did not-again see service 
a until the present terrible war broke out. Already we 
know that they have won fresh laurels, but, alas! have suffered 
terribly in doing so. At Thuin in Belgium, on August 24, the 
German artillery opened fire on us at dawn. For six hours 
one of our cavalry brigades, consisting of the 9th Lancers, 
18th Hussars, and 4th Dragoon Guards, waited eager to be 
allowed to charge them. The country seemed ideal. At length 
the order was given, and singing and shouting like schoolboys 
they went into action. Suddenly came a tragedy. Some 
twenty concealed machine guns opened a tremendous fire. 
The bulk of the brigade swerved to the right, but on went 
the 9th Lancers, only to fall into an entanglement of barbed 
wire. It was terrible, and it is said that barely 220 of the 
entire regiment mustered next day. Let us hope that this is 
an under-estimate. But pitiful as is this slaughter, even it 
has its brave side. The men who rode into the very jaws of 
hell are to-day as high-spirited and undaunted as ever, and 
one of the officers of the 9th, Captain Grenfell, did a deed 
of splendid valour. Though twice wounded he called for 
volunteers and saved the guns that went into action with the 


IRELAND 


In this group of members of 


cavalry. Have the 9th gained yet another cross “for Valour”? 6 
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SOCIETY AND: “THE CAMERA 
A Beautiful Portrait Study. 


LY 


Lallie Charles 


tHE COUNTESS OF ONSLOW 


Who is the only daughter of Lord Poltimore, is the wife of Lord Onslow, who has an appointment at the Foreign Office. 
Lord Onslow was educated at Eton and New College, Oxford, and was for two years private secretary to Sir Arthur Nicolson, 
Lord and Lady Onslow 


Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Clandon Park, Guildford, is the family seat. 
have one son, Lord Cranley, and one daughter 
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AN AUTO-CAUSERIE. 


oo 


THE TATLER 


Y DEAR TATLER,—There is nothing like doing a 
thing properly, even megalomania, and Crazy 
Bill is even in these days of his rapid decline a 
supreme artist in this direction. Well, you know 
how many years the terrible Teutons have been playing at 
Zeppelins, how few they have turned out, how quickly they 
have—most of them—been wrecked, and what a colossal—a 
pet “ Kaiser” word—fortune has been squandered on them; 
and now the ever-reliable Herr Wolff—merely a skin to dis- 
guise the lamb-like Wilhelm—shoots us out the sublime morsel 
of 482 Zeppelins built during August for the siege of Paris! 
Well, Tat, to upset the apple-cart, Paris isn’t taking any 
siege. After which this fleet of aerial monsters was to have 
come on to us and given us socks in our sleep; so now you 
may rest comfortably in your bed, apart from the grandly 
apocryphal conception of Zeppelins turned out by the gross. 
London in these days is accustomed to friendly airships— 
guardian angels of our slumbers—but don’t forget to blow 
your candle out before you snuggle down in your chaste 
couch lest your light should give you away and single you out 
for attack. 
* * * 
rom obvious and natural causes, Mr. Tatler, the R.A.C. is 
more cosmopolitan than the ordinary old-fashioned 
clubs, being the new product of a new era built up of swift 


By Gerald Biss. 


enough to be picked up in the R.A.C. to help a German in- 
vasion. The touring department helps members with tours 
of all countries, but spies do not go crudely to secondhand 
sources for such information when such admirable maps are 
to be bought anywhere. As for the smoking-room gossip, it 
is—well, just about as valuable and illuminating to a foreign 
Power as that of any other club gossip, which is to all intents 
and purposes nil. Of course motor clubs—and the A.A., 
which is not a club—have helped to open up every country 
and intimate knowledge of each, but that is the car’s natural 
fault, not a club’s indiscretion. Such fatuous yet specious 
statements in the press show a sad lack of perspective, which 
is all too prevalent at the present crisis, and was worse still a 
month ago, when everyone would rush into print on any and 
every conceivable and inconceivable subject and air his or 
her knowledge or ignorance—preferably the latter. 
* * * 

De you remember the erstwhile Coliseum of our early days 

at the corner of Albany Street, where the barracks come 
from, Tat o’ mine? Well, Sir Charles Friswell, the pioneer 
of auto-knighthood, ruthlessly pulled it down years ago and 
erected on its site a great motor-mart; and just before the 
war broke out his erstwhile chief of staff, Guy Lewin, bent 
upon a knighthood for himself, bought him out lock, stock, 
and barrel, with Mr. Victor Barningham as his partner. A 


COMMERCIAL CARS IN WAR 


Large orders for the above type of commercial cars have been made by the War Office for transport abroad 


travel and international amenities, and the consequence is 
that it not unnaturally has a fair sprinkling of foreign mem- 
bers amongst the heterogeneous dwellers in this unduly 
hospitable island of ours. Naturally of late the presence of 
the German and Austrian members, whether naturalised or 
five-milers on daily ticket-of-leave, has been offensive to the 
other members, and I congratulate the committee upon 
having barred all alien enemies, whether as members or 
guests, the use of the clubhouse during the war. It is a move 
which has met with general approbation amongst members, 
except, of course, those same Teutons and Austrians, and 
there can be no doubt that, however charming they may be 
in their own way—good fellows enough, no doubt, from some 
points of view—the other members and their guests have 
nothing in common with them at present. As did the 
gracious Kaiser with his British orders, so did the Imperial 
Automobile Club of Germany give us the lead in this same 
direction by erasing from honorary membership all British, 
French, and Russians, while the Imperial Motor Yacht Club 
has struck off its roll the names of Admiral Sir William 
Kennedy, Lord Ailsa, and the officers of the British Motor 
Boat Club, and frankly I think that it will be a long time 
after this present war is over before we shall be able to 
tolerate Teutons socially after all that has happened. Their 
culture is beyond us, and segregation is the best thing for 
them—and for us. 
* * * 

“[ here has been a lot of talk of spies in clubs, Tat, espe- 

cially in motor clubs, some of the most knowing of our 
good papers say, obviously trying to hint at the R.A.C.; but 
this is the most gorgeous piffle. This is my opinion, not only 
as a member but as one who thinks that our mealy-mouthed, 
kid-gloved method of dealing with alien foes and suspects 
is criminal in the absurdity of its lenience; but there is little 


most inauspicious time for launching a big commercial 
venture you will not unjustly say, Tat; but perhaps you 
don’t know “Sir” Guy. He is about the one man in the 
motor trade who, at the present moment, is not suffering 
ceur brisé, as our allies have it; and he showed himself at 
his best at a little luncheon he gave a few days ago to cele- 
brate the event. His first week’s profits were £631, he 
said; then war was declared, and he went down flop to a 
gross profit of £168, which, of course, showed a heavy net loss. 
What was he to do? Why, advertise, of course; and he 
promptly did so on a far larger scale than ever before in the 
history of the business, with the result that the next week 
things jumped back to £538 profit. At this lunch Guy Lewin 
expressed himself a firm believer in advertising ; and it made 
me think some. Have you noticed that nearly all these com- 
mercial bigwigs and gents who shout the slogan of “ Business 
as usual”? have completely overlooked this important factor 
and have suddenly in a spirit of panic shut down their adver- 
tising on the grounds of economy? It shows how little they 
really understand the real inward value of advertising in bad 
times as much as in good to their businesses, or else they 
would never practise such patently false economy. Guy 
Lewin has no use for such ostrich-like methods as shouting a 
slogan and not living up to it; and I am open to bet you, 
Tat, that he not only makes good, but very good. By the 
way, he is selling free on behalf of the National Relief Fund 
like a good patriot. 
* * % 
h, this war, which one can never get away from! In 
Germany they say that the Government has bodily 
taken over all the factories but is short of petrol, a vital in 
modern warfare. The battle of the Marne has saved the 
great bulk of the French factories, I am glad to say, as at one 
time they looked in no small danger.—Yours, GERALD BIss. 
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BUCHANANS 


SCOTCH WHISKIES 


No. 3: Second Dickens Series. SAMUEL WELLER. — Pickwick Papers.” 
James Buchanan & Co., Ltd., with their subsidiary companies, hold the LARGEST STOCKS OF WHISKY 


maturing in Bond in Scotland, and are thus able to guarantee the continued excellence of their brands. 


'~ mek? | 


“RED SEAL” “BLACK & WHITE” “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 


(An Extra Special Blend of Choice Old Whiskies) 
48/- per doz. 54/- per doz. 60/- per doz. 


NOTE.—A beautiful reproduction in colours of the above picture will be sent to any customers and friends upon 
receipt of three stamps to cover postage and packing, on application to the head offices, 26, Holborn, London, E.C. 
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The Courage to Look Forward, 
ATISFACTORY indeed is the news 
that, at the time of writing, is being 
received from the theatre of war. 
So much so that even the most 
timorous have the courage to look forward 
and bravely resume the usual routine of life. 
They have banished from their faces those 
mournful looks that after all is said and 
done do not help things. As a nation we 
are inclined to be optimists; that is all 
very well, but let it be remembered that 
there may be reverses to the Allies and that 
even under these circumstances we must 
not be downhearted. So good is the 


news that one and all can 


cheerfully 


look forward. This does not mean that 
we must relax one iota of our endeavours 
to persuade every man to join the colours. 
We owe an immense debt of gratitude to 
those who have and are defending our 
country, but especially to the Belgians, 
who have given not only themselves but 
have had their homes destroyed and 
their women and children treated with 
cruelty too horrible even to contemplate. 
Money can do much to alleviate pain and 
suffering, hence it is the duty of us all to 
subscribe generously to the various funds 
that have been started. The breadwinners 
of many thousands of families have died 
on the field of honour. We must see that 
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BECOMING FUR COATS FOR WINTER WEAR 


(On left) entirely composed of natural musquash; (on right) of musquash enriched with skunk. At 


Dickins and Jones’s 


il 
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By M. E. 
Brooke. 


the womenfolk do not suffer either now or 
in the future from lack of money or sym- 
pathy, and the latter must be shown ina 
practical manner. 


* * * 


The Scarcity of Ready Money. 


Naturally the replenishing of the ward- 

robe does not jar on our feelings 
as much as it did even a fortnight ago, 
therefore I would again impress on women 
not to neglect the duty of supporting firms 
who have loyally kept on the members 
of their staff in this time of stress. This 
must not be done by running up bills, but 
by paying cash. Although we are one 
and all exceedingly short of 
ready money, we must not 
hesitate to spend it. We 
must economise in the 
minor details, not in the 
great things; of course, this 
is far more wearisome and 
requires force of character 
and strength of will. 

* * % 
A Plea for Steady Trade. 
“The plea for steady trade 

continues, and it is 
pleasant to be able to 
chronicle the fact that it 
has met with a splendid 
response. Ere the begin- 
ning of war many of the 
large shops in the metro- 
polis and elsewhere had 
bought and had delivered 
to them German - made 
goods. Now it would be 
the greatest folly were the 
British public to refuse to 
buy the same as it would 
be a great loss to some of 
those who have shown their 
loyalty by sacrificing money 
in keeping on their em- 
ployés. In future anything 
that is German made will 
be anathema in the eyes of 
honourable women, but for 
the moment they must cru- 
cify their feelings and wear 
these articles of German 
origin otherwise they will 
be doing a sad injustice to 
many upright men. 

* * * 
Fashions for the Autumn. 


“T’here can be no two 

opinions that the 
fashions for the autumn are 
characterised by simplicity 
and extreme good taste. 
There is a decided tendency 
for dark colours, and espe- 
cially for navy blue. The 
skirts are all wider and 
fuller than they have been 
for many a long day, which 
synchronises with a decided 
revival of the vogue for 
petticoats. In the realm 
of tailored suits the skirts 
are quite plain, the basque 
of the coat forming a 
tunic, the latter extending 
to the hem of the skirt. 
There are indications that 
long coats of a military 
character will be revived, 
smartly trimmed with braid, 
but I do not believe they 
will meet with any measure 
of success. 


(Continued on p. iv) 
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Valaze Beautifying 
Skin Food. 


Valaze will free the skin from freckles, 
sunburn, and sallowness. Valaze will 
clear a weather-beaten, muddy, opaque 
complexion within a fortnight. Valaze 
will revitalise the tissues and produce 
fairness, freshness, and flawlessness of 
face. Valaze will moderate and check 
the progress of lines and wrinkles. 
Sold in pots at 2/6, 4/6, 8/6, 
and 21/- 


LESSONS 
in BEAUTY 


Including a complete Treat- 


ment at HALF-A-GUINEA. 


For Half-a-Guinea Madame Rubinstein 
will be pleased to give a complete 
Treatment, which at the same time will 
be a lesson, showing exactly how to use 
the preparations to the very best advan- 
tage. Each case will be examined and 
treated accordingly, and the lesson, 
which will be given at the same time, 
will enable one to obtain the best pos- 
sible results by the use of the prepara- 
tions in one’s own home. Among the 
treatments specially practised at Mme. 
Rubinstein’s establishment are those for 
deep wrinkles, furrows, superfluous hair, 
puffiness under the eyes and ‘‘ crowsfeet,’’ 
blackheads, greasiness, coarseness, mud- 
diness, redness of the nose, flabby skin, 
double chins, and complete restoration 
of the facial contour and rejuvenation 
of the skin. 


Mme. HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 
24, Grafton St., London, W. 


Branches and Depots— 
Paris—255, Rue Saint Honoré; 
Melbourne—274, Collins Street ; 
Sydney—158, Pitt Street ; 
Auckland—Strand Arcade ; 
Johannesburg—Anstey’s Buildings ; 
Calcutta—Army and Navy Stores. 


Improvised Methods 
of Aid in the Field. 


66 33 2 This serviceable Costume is suitable for wear in 
The Orlwether Suit any or all weathers—rain, wind, or sunshine. It is 


For the Use of Voluntary made in real Garbircord material—a splendid fabric 
Aid Deinchnenitsmond that is thoroughly reliable. Coat buttons high up to neck with soft, comfortable collar, deep side pockets 

protected with flaps, half belt fastening in front, and double cuffs. Plain straight back with centre 
ACembers of the Gerritorial seam finished with four buttons. Lined with waterproof fabric. The plain skirt is made with wide 


. pleats at centre front and back, each fastened with four buttons which undo ; 
Royal Army Medical Corps. strap and gathers at back of waist. In a large variety of useful shades and £6 6 0) 


By H. MAC KAY, dark greys a a Ae SH ome Re Ar 
M.D., T-D., Col. R.A.M.C.T., Garbircord Hat to match, 15/6 
ASTER Directorio, Medics fb SEO ES HOSE ladies who have been in the habit of going to Paris for their Gowns will find 
this House specially suited to their requirements. Clever Parisian designers and 


fitters, and artistic French milliners, whose duties have been to produce Models 


WITH TWO DIAGRAMS AND for Paris Houses, will be at their disposal, and prices will always be most moderate. 
81 ILLUSTRATIONS. Cr a nnn 


Pe by ais The Regent S' House °f Peter Robinson’s 


Peter Robinson, Ltd. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., East Harding St., F.C. 
and 2, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


THIS COUPON-INSURANGE-TICGKET MUST NOT BE DETAGHED. 


£2 ooo WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate St., London, E.C., to the legal personal 
5 representative of the bona fide holder of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within the United Kingdom to any Railway Company’s 
passenger train in which such holder is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder. 


Provided that the aboye undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of the essence of the contract, viz. :— 


(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (6) that such holder's usual signature shall have been written in ink or pencil, in the space provided underneath, before the accident, (c) that notice of the accident 
be given to the Corporation at its Principal Office in London within fourteen days after its occurrence, (d) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the same by 
the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week of issue only. 


This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the “OckaN AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, LimiTeD, Act, 1890,” Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when they 
are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 


The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a premium under section 33 of the Act. A print of the Act canbe seen at the Principal Office of the Corporation, 


Week of issue, from September 23, 1914. SSB GEE Zccaee na -kesecescccconsbaccssasiacsateenessndusecntehiesaname a meet eae aa Necerd 


Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance, either direct _to the Publisher, or to a Newsagent, are not reauired to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Tieket, 


but will be held covered under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate to this effect be obtained in respect of each period 
of subseription. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope, accompanied by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 


THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lid., 36-44, Moorgate Sireet, London, E.G. 
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THE WAR FASHION—cont. 


Gowns for Special Occasions. 

here are certain times in the lives 

of married women when it is essen- 

tial that they shall assume gowns that 
create a proper balance to the figure 
through changing proportions. Madame 
Barri, 72, Baker Street, W., is exception- 
ally clever in fashioning gowns as well as 
tailored suits, and is now making a feature 
of them at particularly moderate prices. 
Reaily delightful house frocks in cashmere 
finished with snow white collar and cuffs and 
patent leather belt are 62 guineas, 
or this idea expressed in Santoy 
or blue serge is 72 guineas. 
They are provided with those 
many devices on which women of 
understanding have set their seal 
of approval and are pre-emi- 
nently comfortable and remark- 
ably becoming. Furthermore, 
there are specially designed coats 
and skirts for £7 7s. Should an 
order be given for more than one 
dress, then a reduction is made 
in the price. Neither must it be 
forgotten that here are to be 
viewed hats made of the same 
material as the dress, with 
doublures of a contrasting colour. 
Pictured on this page is an after- 
noon dress of black zibeline re- 
lieved with a black and white 
collar and cuffs. As will be 
noticed, the skirt is tiered and 
the coat loose fitting. 
Inexpensive Furs. 

owadays, when economy has 

to be practised, it is pleasant 
to be able to record the fact that 
Dickins and Jones of Regent 
Street, W., are making a feature 
of inexpensive furs. Now this 
does not mean that the quality 
of the peltry is inferior, it signifies 
that they are showing a wealth 
of choice in stoles, muffs, and 
necklets fashioned of skins that 
do not come under the class of 
precious. For instance, there are 
wolf sets, which are exceedingly 
difficult to differentiate from fox ; 
the price, however, is totally 
different. The one-skin stoles are 
89s. 6d., and muffs are the same 
price. Furthermore, Kolinski, 
which in appearance bears a 
striking resemblance to sable, is 
to be seen in many forms, the 
little boleros fashioned of it being 
perfectly delightful. There are 
likewise to be seen boleros of 
sable, squirrel, as well as natural 
musquash. Incredible as it may 
seem, nevertheless it is a fact 
that mole necklets and large 
cravats are 29s. 6d. and muffs 
the same price. Let it be re- 
membered that such accessories 
as these help to conceal the 
ravages brought by time on our 
costumes. In striking contrast to 
these little affairs are the hand- 
some fur coats reproduced on page ii. 
The one on the left is entirely fashioned 
of natural musquash, its salient feature 
being the clever manner in which the skins 
are worked. The coat on the right is of 
musquash enriched with skunk. 


* * * 


Autumn Fashion Booklets. 

AX series of booklets treating with fashions 
for the autumn has just reached me 

from Debenham and Freebody, Wigmore 


Street, W. They will be sent gratis and 
post free on application. Having studied 
them with the greatest care I have come 
to the conclusion that the fashions por- 
trayed are very simple and the prices 
particularly moderate. Attention must be 
drawn to the fact that the autumn suits 
are made and designed by their own 


tailors of high-grade British serges. £4 
is the price of a thoroughly practical 
withal smart suit of British navy suiting 
The skirt is plain, the coat, how- 


serge. 


AN AFTERNOON DRESS 


Of black zibeline with black and white Medici collar and 


cuffs. At Madame Barri’s 


ever, is belted, finished with a fancy velvet 
collar. 89s. 6d. is the price of a thoroughly 
well-cut and tailored Yorkshire tweed suit. 
The coat is semi-fitting and provided with 
patch pockets and long revers. Another 
booklet is devoted to tailor-made shirts, 
which range in price from 15s. 9d. to 
49s. 6d., the salient feature of all being 
simplicity. As for the coming season, 
skirts will be fuller and wider than they 
have been for some time past; petticoats 
will be much more worn than heretofore, 


1V 


hence the brochure treating of them is 
of exceptional interest. Rich, soft satin 
petticoats finished with finely-kilted frill at 
foot in black and colours are 15s. 9d. ; peg- 
top petticoats, also in soft satin, are 14s. 9d. 
Last, but by no means the least interest- 
ing book, treats of children’s clothes. 
Hitherto these have been supplied by 
Germany and France; now, however, this 
firm is having them made in their own 
workrooms by competent British work men 
and women. 

* * * 
Jewellery that Charms, 
Fveryone in search of a charm- 

ing piece of jewellery should 
at the earliest opportunity visit the 
salons of the Parisian Diamond 
Company, 143, Regent Street, W., 
as here are to be viewed simple 
little ornaments that make appro- 
priate mementoes. As a matter 
of fact, this establishment is the 
favourite rendezvous of Ameri- 
cans. The lights of the pearls, as 
well as their wonderful shimmer, 
are so beautiful that one is hardly 
able to believe that they are not 
real. The prices appeal to all, and 
then they are cleverly matched, 
for as all the world knows the 
matching of pearls is one of the 
most difficult of all arts. Atten- 
tion must be drawn to the pretty 
diamond brooches and hair orna- 
ments, to say nothing of the ear- 
rings and tiaras. A slight idea of 
the artistic merits of the designs 
may be gleaned from the pro- 
fusely illustrated catalogue, sent 
gratis and post free on applica- 
tion, but the fire and brilliance 
of the stones must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

* * * 
The Requirements of the Skin. 
“[ here can be no two opinions 

that in order to understand 
the requirements of the complexion 
a careful study of the skin must 
be made. Now Mrs. Hemming, 
the clever specialist in the salons 
of the Cyclax Company, 58, South 
Molton Street, W., has devoted 
her life to this subject, and as a 
result is able to tell with well nigh 
clairvoyant power the best treat- 
ments for each individual case. 
She has a staff of well-trained 
assistants. Emphasis must be laid 
on the fact that she never trains 
anyone who does not show special 
aptitude for the work. Now con- 
cerning these treatments’ they 
really do work wonders; not only 
do they improve the skin but they 
have a beneficial effect on the 
nervous system. There are few 
women who are not suffering from 
tired eyes, more or less the result 
of the suspense of the war. The 
terrible ache at the back and the 
“lid”? dropping is immediately 
relieved by these treatments. 
Neither must it be forgotten that should 
distance or other circumstances prevent 
a visit to these salons Mrs. Hemming has 
special outfits for home treatments; these 
are prepared to meet the needs of each 
case. Hence when ordering an outfit a 
comprehensive letter must be sent. 

* * * 

A Useful Gift. 
“|The proprietors of Scrubbs ammonia have 

given 1,200 bottles of their excellent 
preparation to the Red Cross Society. 
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M ONDA Y NEXT, and following days, at Peter Robinson *s, Oxford St. 


FIRST-AUTUMN & WINTER DISPLAY OF FASHIONS 


Mantles—Furs—Costumes—Blouses—WMillinery, and the New 
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Corsets have 


by 
A ae 
MODEL 874. 


This smart new * Free-Hip- 
Bone” Model is designed 
especially for the full dia- 
phragm and _ small hips. 
Elastic inserts in skirt back. 


Sizes 24 to 30 in. In 
Pink Broché. Price 27/6 


MODEL 877. 

New this season. ‘ V"’ shaped 
elastic gores in bust and top 
of back. Straight-compelling 
lines. For full figures. Sizes 
23 in. to 30in. In 

white coutil. Price 2 1/9 
Sizes 31in. to 38 in. 2/-extra. 


Royal Worcester 
Kidfitting Corsets. 


FASHION HAS NOW MADE 
UP HER MIND, and in the Autumn 
Corsetry she gives us something really 
new—a departure from last season 
which promises even smarter dress 
effects and greater comfort than ever. 
In their new Autumn Models the clever 
designers of Royal Worcester Kidfitting 
interpreted Fashion’s 
newest and best ideas with that singular 
fidelity which has distinguished Royal 
Worcester Kidfitting Corsets for over 
half-a-century. 


A SPECIAL. EARLY SHOW 
of these authentic new models is now 
being made in our Corset Showrooms. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF ROYAL WORCESTER 


CORSETS POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


MODEL 594. 


One of the ultra-smart new 
Hip-Confiner Models. Almost 


boneless. Elastic top and 
elastic lacing in skirt front. 
For slender to average figures. 


Sizes 21to32in. In 1 0/6 


White Coutil. Price 


MODEL 800. 
This cleverly-designed new Hip- 
Confiner Model is the ideal Corset 
for the links, the field, and the 
ball - room. Almost boneless. 


Average figures. 
16/11 


Sizes 21 to 32in. In 
White Broché. Price 
P® Confined exclusively to us. 


Peter Robinson, Lid. 


PETER ROBINSON’S, oxForD ST., LONDON, W. 


JELKS’ IN WAR TIME 


“ BUSINESS AS USUAL!” 

Full Staff retained in all departments. No Reductions whatever in Wages. 
Bigger 
Bargains 
than ever in 
High-grade 
Second- 


hand 
Furniture 


for 


Cas 


or 


(EI 
g —— —<; ‘Terms. 
@ i, 


EXTREMELY HANDSOME AND BEAUTIFULLY CARVED GENUINE JAPANESE DISPLAY 
AND CURIO CABINET. Extreme height 7 ft. 3 in., width 5 ft. ; fitted with seven cupboards 
and two drawers; the whole of the front having unique specimens of raised carved work of first- 
class order, several well-carved and fret-back panels, executed in grape and vine-leaf design ; 
carved figures of dragons and birds, comprising elaborate ornamentation. The 261 gns 

Cabinet is made in three sections. and is in perfect preservation. Bargain Price 2 e 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR DESCRIPTIVE BARGAIN BOOKLET (Post Free). 
London Deliveries all Districts Daily. Country Orders Carriage Paid. 


suet W. JELKS & SONS [2c 


over Century. 


263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
REMOVAL ESTIMATE FREE. #2 isi. 
REN Ns RSA SRP DS VORA sO OC 
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TO LOOK CHARMING 


during these trying times should be 
the aim of every Englishwoman of 
sound judgment. 

We quite understand that expen- 
sive FUR MODELS will not be 
wanted, andare specialising in FURS 
which are low in price, but thoroughly 
smart and reliable. 


Special Lines in well cut, Stylish Full Length 
PONYSKIN COATS, 6 Gns. 
Similar, made in reliable quality SEAL 
CONEY, 63 Gns. 
NATURAL MUSQUASH COATS, 
only a limited number, 8 Gns. 


The Largest Stock in London of 
charming NEW FUR STOLES 


and MUFFS. 


Wonderful Value in REAL BLACK 
FOX SETS, 5 Gns. 
FINE SILKY BLACK WOLF SETS, 
4: Gns. 
Large STOLES and PILLOW MUFFS 
in NATURAL MUSQUASH, 

42 Gms. the Set. 
Thousands of Sets to select from in BEAR, 
SQUIRREL, RUSSIAN FITCH, MUS- 
QUASH, SKUNK, etc., from 3 Gns. 


Complete ranges will 
be sent on approval. 


Special Prices NOW for REPAIRS 
ALTERATIONS. 


THE WHOLESALE FUR Co. 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


(1st Floor) NOT A SHOP (Entrance in Conduit Street). 


LONDON BRANCHES :— 
145, Cheapside, City (Ist Floor). lo, 
61, Knightsbridge, S.W. 

37, High St., Kensington, W. 
71, Westbourne Grove, W. 


MANCHESTER :— 
St. Ann’s 
Square. 
LEEDS :— 

2, Land’s Lane. 


THE TATLER 
AT THE 
A Motor War. 


HEY say in most of the papers that this 
If so, write me down as 
amongst the unlucky ones, for I must be 
I 


notice no lack of cars on the roads hereabouts 


is a motor war. 
missing the greater part of the fun. 


and a goodly number are driven and loaded 
with officers and men of one kind and another, 
but most of them are carrying gay passengers 
down to the east-coast places, and when I see 
their tail of dust disappear down the road I 
am tempted to envy the lot of a man whose 
conscience does not force him into his country’s 
service. As to the cars which are being put 
to military uses, these, if I may employ a 
Hibernianism, seem to be principally motor 
cycles. You bet your life that O.H.M.S. is 
treated asa contraction for “Go as fast as 
you darned well like,” and when you get three 
or four of the orf’cer boys doing a level forty- 
five down a narrow twisty street you begin to 
get an idea of the risks of war. Moreover, 
it is a season of open cut-outs, and more than 
once the distant crackle of a few speed 
merchants has made us momentarily think 
that the first line of defence has settled down 
to serious work. But frankly, as far as I can 
see the motor car is not playing half the part 
it might do. Yesterday, for instance, we were 
passed on the march by a field telegraph 
waggon, blundering along at about six miles 
an hour behind a team of eight enormous 
horses. It occurred to-me that if this little 
outfit were just dropped on to a motor ‘bus 
chassis you could at once quadruple its speed 
and infinitely increase its manceuvrability. 
Then again, I’ll warrant a car like the Ford, 
for instance, would make light of all the 
machine-gun ammunition that is at present 
carried by about half-a-dozen geegees, and as 
many men would be thus liberated for other 
and perhaps more important work, I may be 


(RIGHT) 


WHEEL, 


wrong, but it seems to me that in this sort of 
work the ordinary car has great potentialities 
which have not yet been fully realised, especially 
as according to all accounts there are thousands 
of cars which have been offered for service and 
have not yet been called upon. 


Christopher 
THE COUNTESS POULETT AND HER SECOND 
CHILD, LADY BRIDGET POULETT 


Earl Poulett is a lieutenant in the Warwickshire Field 
Artillery, the whole of which has volunteered for service 
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By Wilfred G. Aston. 


Insurance. 


ne is glad to see that the insurance companies 
have withdrawn the opposition which they 


had at first put forward to covering the risks to 
cars involved by owners lending them for service 
of one kind or another. 


The arrangements now 
made are as follows: Owners whose insurance 
policy is a comprehensive one covering all 
damage up to any amount can lend their cars 
to the War Office or Admiralty and still have 
the same risks secured provided they pay for 
all damage up to £5 in value. This seems to 
be quite reasonable, as the difference in the 
premium which would be required if one still 
insisted on covering all risks would amount 
to very little, and one can hardly deny that a 
car under service conditions is certainly ex- 
posed to more liability of damage than in 
ordinary circumstances. It must be clearly 
understood, of course, that in actual warfare, 
riot, and so forth, all insurances are to all 
intents and purposes cancelled alongside of 
acts of God and similar eventuatities. Of 
course, if you get scared and want to insure 
against these additional risks you can do so, 
but you require a pretty deep purse. 
* * * 

The Motor Trade. 
(400dness knows what has become of the 

Motor Volunteer Corps, or whatever it 
was that it got merged into, but in any case 
the motor trade is, I believe, pretty well re- 
presented in the lines of home defence. By 
this time there must be plenty of the trade 


in the ranks, leave alone the scores of 
managing directors and knuts of that kind 


who are having a high old time in the com- 
missioned department. Mind you, there is 
plenty of fun going for those who are in the 
crush, and one “sees life’’ with a vengeance, 
but at times, especially when the meat is tough, 
one longs for a bit of comfort. 


How Motorists can 
KEEP the 

BUSINESS | 

FLAG FLYING 


NORTH BRITISH 


UACHEE 


Britain. 


Assist home industries, help us to follow 


TYRES 


i every German-made tyre that you 
purchase is a shot fired at the workpeople of Great 


CASH WITH ORDER. 


HURDLES, Ltd., Station Place, LETCHWORTH 


For Nurses 


WIND SHELTER! 
PORTABLE WATTLED HAZEL HURDLES 


USEFUL EVERYWHERE. 


Onitre xe cits 
6 ft x ait: 


13/6 doz. 
20/- doz. 


ExtTRA SUPPORTING STAKES, 
5 ft. to 6 ft. long, 2/- doz. 


FREE ON RAIL. 


VW JOMEN who take up Red 
the aavics of the Chancellor to Recer oF “s and Cross work will find the 
Gee ether hag ee ae DELTA Ward Shoe an 
invaluable addition to their outfit 
It is of the Regulation cut with a 
low and absolutely silent heel, and 
will not tire the foot through hours 
of standing. No. 310 is for indoor 
wear—and might well be supplemented 
by LOTUS Boot No. 56A, 25/-, for 
work outside. Both can be had as 


soon as required from agents in all 


Our Lines include :— 

Motor Car Tyres, Motor Cycle 
Tyres, Cycle, and Solid Tyres. 
British Made by British Workpeople. 
Clinchers are the only PLANTATION 


RUBBER TYRES that have emerged 
triumphantly from an R.A.C. test. 


Get our Price Lists to-day post free. towns. Prices remained unchanged. 
THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO., Ltd., Letters : 
169, Great Portland Street, London, W. Le sutadige ae 
Factories : Castle Mills, Edinburgh. ae, 
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THE TATLER 


IMPORTANT PRIVATE SALE 


High-class Second-hand 4 and Antique Furniture, 
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Carpets, Plate, Linen, Pictures, Pianos, &c., &c., 
To the Value of over £500,000. 


ENTIRE CONTENTS OF A LARGE WEST END CLUB 


REMOVED FROM ST. JAMES’S, STREET, S.W., FOR CONVENIENCE OF SALE. 


ANY ARTICLE MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY, and, if desired, CAN REMAIN Stored Free, 
and payment made when delivery required, or will be PACKED FREE AND DELIVERED OR SHIPPED TO ANY. PART OF THE WORLD. 


98 COMPLETE BEDROOMS, : 


Comprising 16 well made solid oak bedroom suites com- 
plete £3 17s. 6d.; solid oak bedsteads to match, cornplete 
16s. 6d.; handsome china toilet services, from 3s, 6d.; large 
bedroom and other carpets, from 7s, 6d.; 14 well made 
solid walnut bedroom suites, complete 5 gs.; massive 
black and brass mounted bedsteads, full size, complete 
with spring mattresses, at 25s.; three very handsome 
design white enamel bedroom suites of Louis XIV. style 
at £5 15s.; four well-made large solid oak bedroom suites 
at £6 17s. 6d.; four very artistic Sheraton design inlaid 
mahogany bedroom suites at £7 15s.; three artistic large 
solid walnut bedroom suites at £9 17s. 6d.; Several fine 
Old English gents.’ wardrobes, fitted sliding trays and 
drawers, from £3 15s.; several fine bow-front and other 
chests of drawers, from 37s, 6d.; old Queen Anne and 
other tallboy chests, from 6 gs.}3 six very choice inlaid 
mahogany bedroom suites, 13 gs,; elaborate all-brass 
Sheraton style bedsteads with superior spring mattresses 
complete, 45s.; choice Chippendale design bedroom suites, 
12 gs.; Chippendale design bedsteads to match; Queen 
Anne design solid mahogany bedroom suites, £14 14s. ; 
all-brass square tube full-size bedsteads with superior 
spring mattress, at £3 17s. 6d.; costly Chippendale 
design mahogany bedroom suite, 16 gs.; costly inlaid 
satinwood bedroom suites, £45; panelled satinwood bed- 
stead to match, 9 gs. 


DINING-ROOMS, SMOKING-ROOMS, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Several fine quality real Turkey carpets about g ft. by 
12 ft. from £4 17s. 6d.; real Turkey rugs at 17s, Gd.; 
massive carved oak sideboard, £5 15s,; overmantel fitment 
to match, £2 10s.; extending dining table to match, 
£2 17s. 6d.; two elegantly-carved armchairs and six small 
ditto to match, £6 15s.; elegant Oueen Anne design side- 
board, fitted drawers, cupboards, etc., £7 15s.; set of eight 


Queen Anne design dining-room chairs, comprising two 
large carved chairs and six smaller ditto, 27 15s,; oval 
extending Queen Anne design dining table £4 10s.; Queen 
Anne design mantel mirror to maich, 42s,; 18 luxurious 
Chesterfield settees, £2 15s.; luxurious lounge easy chairs 
to match at £1 10s.; magnificently carved grandfather 
clocks ; fine tone upright piano, £7 15s,; a magnificent 
instrument by George Brinsmead, 12 gs,3 and an excep- 
tionally fine small grand piano, £25, equal to new. 
Several sets of complete old English table glass from 
£4 15s.; four oak American roll-top desks at£3 15s.; 
and many other items too numerous to mention here. 


DRAWING-ROOMS AND ANTE-ROOMS. 


Nineteen elegant design large Axminster bordered 
carpets from 3 gs,; elegant design suite, comprising luxu- 
tiously sprung settee, with two lounge easy chairs and four 
occasional chairs, covered rich Paris silk tapestry, £9 15s. ; 
very elegant Louis XIV. design china cabinet to match, 
&6 15s. ; choice centre table, 21s.; and Louis XIV. design 
overmantel 35s, ; elaborately carved and guilt Louis Seize 
design suite of seven pieces, including settee, 12 gns. com- 
plete; white enamelled French cabinets; Vernis Marten 
painted tables, escritoires, etc.; the satinwood decorated 
china cabinet, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, £14 14s.; satinwood 
decorated centre table, £2 108.3; satinwood decorated 
overmantel, £3 10s.; costly satinwood decorated suite, 
covered choice brocade gobelin blue silk, £16 16s. 


Also BED and TABLE LINEN, Carpets, Curtains, 
Draperies, &c. 


SILVER and SHEFFIELD PLATE, &c., &c. 


Five full-sized billiard tables from 30 gs. complete 
with<all accessories. Billiard dining-table, three iron 
safes; and thousands of other items impossible to mention 
here, including two nearly new motor cars. 


MUST BE SOLD ENTIRELY “WITHOUT RESERVE. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE (GQ), 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS, NOW READY. 


SENT ANYWHERE POST FREE. 


THE FURNITURE & FINE ART DEPOSITORIES, Lia. 


48 to 50, PARK STREET, UPPER STREET, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N. 


The following Number Motor Buses pass Park Street, Islington: Nos. 4, 19, 43, 43a, and 30. 
By Royal Appointmeat 


"PHONE 3472 NORTH. 


Grand Prix, 
Diploma of Honour and 


Business Hours :—Open every day, 
9 till 9; except Saturdays, 
when we Close at 1. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF-A- 


Gold Medals, Paris Exhibition, ror2, CENTURY. 


to H.M. the King of Spain. 


Cab fares refunded to all purchasers. 


Grand Prix 
and Gold Medals, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—We have NO 
WEST END Branches, neither are we 
connected with ANY OTHER DEPOSI- 
TORIES. Our ONLY ADDRESS is as 
above. 


L. LEWIS, Manager. 


International Exhibition,Rome 1912. 


THE. TATLER 


“Waite foe 
it’s worth your while 


You may be one of those who are looking for a dentifrice 
that is pleasant to use as well as efficient. If you are, send us 
2d. in stamps and we will post you a generous trial tube of 
Colgate’s'sRibbon Dental Cream—the dentifrice without a 
“ druggy”’ taste. 

Ribbon Dental Cream checks decay-germs, corrects excessive acidity, 
and cleans the teeth thoroughly and safely. 

Get a Tube where you buy Toilet ‘articles, or if you wish a 
generous trial size use the Coupon. 


COLGATE & Co., 46, Holborn Viaduct, London. (4s!) 


Makers of the famous Colgate Shaving Stick. 


COUPON. Dept. W. 
Please send me a trial size of te's Ribbon 
Dental Cream. I enclose 2d. in stamps to defray cost of 


packing and postage. i 
IN AM Gade casseset tesisecteehe sigena cate tereatectentteactecancscsestsesacet 
Add ressts: Soictececnk ite se Bes Wench see as vad coven iecusbeceseasewccels 


Price is not always 
a criterion of value 


—particularly in tobacco. 


Mellow Mixture 


costs only fivepence an ounce, 


Murray s 


yet for real coolness and that 
elusive quality, flavour, there 
are few tobaccos at any price 
that can compare with it. 


All tobacconists sell ‘“ Mellow.” 


Murrays Metiow 
a CaSPare: J” 02. 
te et | 4) 


y" es 
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THE 


ARTISTONE 


PLAYER 


The latest product of the 
HOUSE OF BROADWOOD 
has been immediately ac- 


cepted by the Public as the 
perfect Player Piano at a 


moderate price. 


In their new Player action 
John Broadwood & Sons 
have overcome all difficulties 
as regards size, so much so 
that there is only the differ- 
ence of | inch between the 
“ARTISTONE” and an 


ordinary Piano! 

All instruments are fitted 
with the Melotone accenting 
device, automatic pedal, 
silencer, and tracking device. 


Write for the “Perfect 


Harmony” booklet, which 
explains the “ARTISTONE” 


and its possibilities. 
Price 80 Guineas. 


BROADWOODS, 


CONDUIT STREET, 
Ww. 


aa PIANO 


